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COUGAR AND CUBS look down on a forest fire in the Pacific Northwest 


tree farming provides better fire protection... 


A fire in the forest is one of the tree farmers’ worst enemies ... and a constant 
hazard for which they always must be prepared. Industrial foresters know 
that long-range plans for managing timber as a crop are worthwhile only 
when good fire control programs protect the trees and land for future use. 
Fighting a forest fire is dangerous and costly. It is easier to prevent fires 
than fight them . . . and since most are man-caused, they can be prevented. 

On privately owned tree farms in the Pacific Northwest, every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent accidental fire in the woods. Here, forestland 
owners pool their resources for cooperative fire control, working with federal 
and state forest agencies. They man lookout towers in fire season, build and 
maintain hundreds of miles of fire access roads and operate mechanized 
fire-fighting equipment when needed. As a result, tree farmers are effectively 
reducing the amount of timber lost through forest fires. 

All of the forestlands owned by Weyerhaeuser Timber Company are 
managed as protected tree farms under the direction of skilled foresters. 
Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your free copy of our colorful 
new booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


. -e a 
To help keep America green, tree farmers 
across the nation are constantly on guard 
against destructive fires in the forest. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate- 


N/ a ati ° : ’ rials, It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 
VW ey Cl h aeusel Ti Mn b Cl ( s0TN ) an \ chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 


this market, our company is growing trees and 


manufacturing a variety of forest products. 








“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


From the billiard ball of yesterday... 


streaks the jet plane of tomorrow 


An ivory shortage in 1868 inspired 
ayoung printer, John Wesley Hyatt, 
to devise a new material for making 
billiard balls. He evolved a compo- 
sition called celluloid...and the U.S. 
plastics industry was born. 

Starting with the manufacture of 
collars, cuffs and combs, the industry 
took its second major step in 1909, 
when Dr. Leo Baekeland produced 
the first phenolic, Bakelite, which 
could be cast, formed under heat and 
pressure, and laminated. 

In the next 17 years, cold molded 
and casein plastics were developed. 
Then in quickening tempo came 
thermoplastic molding and a whole 
group of new plastic raw materials: 
the acrylics, cellulosics, melamines 
and ureas, nylon, polyesters, poly- 
ethylenes, polystyrenes, saran and 
vinyls, and others. 

Today, plastics are being com- 
bined to produce almost any prop- 
erty desired in finished products— 


lightness, strength, endurance, con- 
tour, wide range of colors, adaptation 
to mass production methods and, 
often, lower cost. Some 5,000 U.S. 
companies— manufacturers, proces- 
sors, fabricators and finishers, em- 
ploying 200,000 workers—make plas- 
tics their main business. 


From tea cups to irrigation pipes, 
from clothing and luggage to swim- 
ming pools, from toys to bullet-proof 
vests, plastics have become so essen- 
tial to modern living that courses in 
Plastics are now given by 71 colleges. 

Along with an annual output top- 
ping $1172 billion in retail sales, goes 
constant research to create new and 


improved products for civilian, in- 
dustrial and military use. Among 
them: foam-plastic and glass-rein- 
forced plastic products for home and 
office; strong, beautiful sports bodies 
for automobiles. Astonishing ad- 
vances in jet plane manufacture are 
being hastened by use of plastic com- 
ponents that decrease weight, in- 
crease stamina and safety at super- 
sonic speeds. The F-84 Thunderjet 
has 225 reinforced plastic parts. 


The great plastics industry, oper- 
ating in the atmosphere of a free 
competitive business system, prom- 
ises to enrich the lives of each suc- 
ceeding generation 
in countless ways. 
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The March of the News 


grin- 


Vacation. President Eisenhower, 
ning happily, pulled on waders, donned 
an old brown jacket and a western-style 


blue hat . . . He selected a dry fly, ex- 
pertly attached it to his line and began 
fishing the well-stocked waters of the 
North Fork of the South Platte River .. . 
His third cast brought a strike The 
President landed a rainbow trout .. . 
Luck continued good for an hour, Mr. 
Eisenhower landing a dozen rainbows 
and browns. 

The President called for a skillet... 
butter, salt, pepper, corn meal, cooked 
the fish himself over an open fire, in- 
vited newsmen to join in the feast . . 
Later there was more fishing . . . but the 
trout had stopped biting . . . Then it was 
back to Denver where there was work to 
be done, at the summer White House or 
at temporary offices at a near-by Air 
Force base. 

Mr. Eisenhower signed sheafs of bills 
that had been passed by Congress in its 
closing days . He approved numer- 
ous appointments, mostly of a minor 
nature He set up a committee to 
see to it that there is no racial or other 
discrimination in the hiring of workers by 
businesses filling Government contracts 

Couriers arrived from Washington 
in relays bringing documents with them 

Visitors were held to a minimum, 
mostly White House assistants . But 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
came to discuss his conversations with 
Syngman Rhee, the President of Korea. 

There also was time for golf, with 
rounds gratifyingly below 90 Re- 
luctantly, the President prepared to inter- 
rupt a thoroughly enjoyable vacation for 
a flight to New York and back .. . to 
register, so that he may vote in the com- 
ing municipal elections there. 


Changing the guard. They 

changing the guard at the Pentagon 
A new Joint Chiefs of Staff was taking 
over Familiar, bemedaled figures 


were 
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who fought the battle of the services— 
and the battle of Korea—were passing on 
to lesser posts or to retirement 
There were parades troops on re- 
view warplanes overhead . . 
garden parties . . . glittering ceremonies. 

Out of it, the U.S. gets Eisenhower 
military Jleaders—Admiral Arthur W. 
Radford as Chairman; Gen. Matthew B 
Ridgway, to head the Army; Admiral 
Robert B. Carney, the Navy; Gen. Na- 
than F. Twining, the Air Force . . . All 
were under orders from the President to 
reassess, perhaps shake up, the military 
and naval forces, reconsider their make- 
up and missions in the light of new con- 
ditions . The U.S. watched -for the 
emergence of new ideas. 


To get to work. Penny-pinching Joseph 
M. Dodge quietly aimed a blow at a 
good many Washington officials—with 
the President, his Cabinet and few oth- 
ers specifically exempt . There was, 
said Mr. Dodge, altogether too much un- 
authorized use of Government-owned, 
chauffeur-driven automobiles . . . He 
made it clear that use for “official pur- 
poses” did not include to and from work, 
suggested more use of taxis, streetcars 
and busses . . . The Budget Director did 
everything but propose that bureaucrats 
walk to work. 

It’s all part of a move to reduce the 
size of the Government’s fleet of some 
20,000 (nonmilitary) automobiles 
Minimum estimates of need are to be re- 
ported by October 1, plans for new-car 
purchases reconsidered . . . The Govern- 
ment allows $1,400 generally for buy- 
ing a new automobile, exclusive of 
freight charges, but the President and 
some others may go as high as $4,500. 

The Administration, meanwhile, was 
acquiring a new fleet of $9,000 limou- 
sines—rented, as long has been the prac- 
tice .. . The rental fee—$500 annually . . . 
Mr. Dodge, himself, drives his own car 
to and from the office. 
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They’re never too young to learn SAFETY 


FTER SCHOOL opens this fall, many class- 
A rooms will be decorated with pictures 
like those shown above. All of these pictures 
were actually drawn by children in the first 
grade. 

These simple sketches show that even 
very young children can grasp the impor- 
tance of safety and can apply its rules in 
their daily lives. In fact, our greatest hope 
of reducing the high toll of childhood acci- 
dents ... on streets and highways, in homes, 
and elsewhere . . . depends largely on help- 
ing young children to develop the attitudes 
and skills necessary for their safety now 
and in the future. 

Accidents kill annually about 
14,000 children under age 15. In 
addition, some 2 million children 
are temporarily or permanently in- 
jyred by accidents every year. 

When children return to school, they will 
be exposed to an increased number of po- 
tential accident situations. This raises the 
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question, is there anything you can do to 
help save children from accidental injuries 
or loss of life? Indeed, there is. You can put 
more stress than ever on habits’ of safe 
conduct. 

All children—especially those just enter- 
ing school—should be warned to take safety 
precautions in the streets. They should learn 
to cross only at crossings, to obey traffic 
lights, to look both ways before stepping 
into the street, and to face traffic if they 
have to walk on a road. 


If a child rides his bicycle to school, he 
should know and obey such rules as keep- 
ing to the right, riding single file and sig- 
naling for turns. Moreover, it is wise for 
parents to make sure that the bicycle has 
good brakes, a warning bell, a front light 
and a rear reflector. 


Children may also be helped to avoid 
accidents if parents themselves set a good 


example by consistently practicing habits of 


safety in the home and elsewhere. 
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You can do this, for instance, by checking 
your home and removing possible accident 
hazards. Among other things, guns, ammu- 
nition and poisons should be locked up. 


If, despite your protection and training, 
your child has repeated accidents, it would 
be wise to consult your family doctar. 
Sometimes accidents may be caused by 
physical or emotional conditions which he 
can help correct. 

Remember that miost accidents do not 
“just happen.”” Some authorities estimate 
that 90 percent or more of them are pre- 
ventable. So, make your child safety-mind- 
ed as he enters or returns to school. You 
may save him needless injury . . . and spare 
yourself some anxious moments. 


Metropolitan’s new booklet, ‘A Formula 
for Child Safety,” tells how parents—by 
understanding their child’s behavior at var- 
ious stages of growth—can anticipate and 
forestall many accidents. Use the handy 
coupon for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 953-K. 


Name 
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Chevrolet Trucks are ahead of all others in what 


you get for wnat you pay 


On farms and in cities, for 
short deliveries or long hauls, 
you'll find this to be true: 
It’s better business on every 

count to put Chevrolet trucks on the job. 


Take operating economy for example. The records 
of thousands of businesses prove that Chevrolet trucks 
cost less to own and operate per ton-mile hauled. The 
advanced Loadmaster engine in heavy-duty models brings 
you new high compression (7.1 to 1 ratio)—more 
power —and an important increase in gasoline economy. 
In light- and medium-duty models, Chevrolet’s great 
Thriftmaster engine is well known for its saving ways. 


Take ruggedness. In Chevrolet trucks, you get 
heavier, sturdier construction for extra strength... 
extra truck life. 

Take safety. Both ““Torque-Action” and ‘““Twin-Action” 
brakes provide smooth operation for quick, sure stops. 

Then consider price. When you do, you'll find that 
Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks are the lowest-priced 
truck line of all! 

Small wonder that more buyers choose Chevrolet 
trucks than any other make. It’s better business for them 
—and it will be for you! Why not let your Chevrolet 
dealer give you all the facts? Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





By every measure of value 


t's better business to buy 
Chevrolet Trucks 


No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
Thriftmaster engine. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all available 
Power from fuel. 


POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 


SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting—eliminates ‘“double-clutching.” 

HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra durability. 


STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
husky double-walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


12 Straight Years as First Choice of 
America’s Truck Buyers 


More buyers have chosen Chevrolet trucks than any other make—for 12 consecutive truck 
production years, including 1953 to date. That is in itself an amazing record and one which 
supplies the most convincing proof possible of Chevrolet’s superior qualities and value. 
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How to Save Your Federal Job 
For Earl Warren? ... 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
was speaking on his own and not for 
the White House when he expressed 
the opinion that U.S. would go back 
to war if Communist China failed to 
return all Americans held prisoner. 
Nobody at the White House is talking 
war in event of truce violations. 


ei: 


Orders from Washington, rather than 
decisions in the field, resulted in quick 
return to the Communists of Chi- 
nese prisoners wanting to go back, 
while the Communists were returning 
Americans in a dribble. 


xk & 


Gen. Mark Clark, U.S. Commander 
in the Far East, was prevented from 
nailing down more precisely the terms 
of prisoner exchange by direct orders 
from higher up. Washington feared 
that a truce might be missed if U.S. 
was too finicky about the return of 
American boys. 


xk & *& 


American military officials are wor- 
ried over the chance that Chinese 
Communists may hold some high- 
ranking American officers and try 
them as “war criminals,” or force 
them to refuse repatriation and en- 
gage in propaganda activities. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is disturbed 
by the growing evidence of weak- 
ness on the part of France. The 
French, who have difficulty getting 
their internal affairs in order, are 
the cornerstone for U.S. defense in 
Europe and Africa. 


we Re 


A line of political fire may open be- 
fore long on the number of aides to 
Mr. Eisenhower who have had past 
connection with the United World 
Federalists movement. This is a 
movement for world government to 
which the U.S. would give up some 
of its sovereignty. 


ashington Whisper's messes: 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
assurances from the President that 
American policy will put more nearly 
equal emphasis upon the Pacific in 
the future and will be less completely 
oriented toward Europe. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower personally ref- 
ereed some disputes over terms of 
changes in the Taft-Hartley law that 
almost were proposed to Congress just 
before its adjournment. The Presi- 
dent is said to have decided most of 
the arguments in favor of Martin 
Durkin, Secretary of Labor, who rep- 
resented the union viewpoint. 


xk * 


Unless all signals at the White House 
are mixed, the present Administra- 
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Washington Spot 


Ike Is Worried About France 


tion will spend a good deal more than 
the 60 billion dollars it had set as q 
tentative goal for the year to start 
next July 1. Mr. Eisenhower's budget f 
for the present year is 74 billion dol. 
lars. Hints are that it might get down 
to 67 billions for the following year 


* & * 


Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, js 
wielding a sharp ax on ordinary kinds 
of Government spending. Mr. Dodge, 
however, is able just to scratch the 
surface of the real spending which 
centers in foreign aid and military. 
Mr. Dodge also lacks authority to cut 
subsidies. 


x * * 


Senator Harry Byrd, Virginia Demo. 
crat, is being thanked by some Repub. 
lican colleagues for blocking President 
Eisenhower’s request for a higher ceil- 
ing on the national debt. Republicans 
in some States say that a debt-ceiling 
increase would be political poison in 
their States. 


x wk * 


Earl Warren, California Governor, is 
under consideration for a high post 
in the Eisenhower Administration if 
a Supreme Court vacancy does not 
open. The President is impressed by 
the California Governor and wants 
him in the Administration. 


ae ee 


Word is being passed to some Govern- 
ment employes that their jobs can be 
saved if they have letters of suppor 
from their Representatives or Sena 
tors. Cuts in Government employ- 
ment are growing in size. 


x kk * 


Georgi Malenkov, speaking for Rus 
sia, was whistling to keep up his cour 
age when he told the world that t 
United States no longer had a monop 
oly on the hydrogen bomb. To dat 
Russia has staged three atomic explo 
sions—the last one about two yea 
ago. 
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In 1953 Mobilgas Economy Run... 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES AWARD 


WON WITH BW QVERORIVE/ 








(No car has ever won the Economy Run without 


this famous gas-saving transmission) 


In addition—all 9 top cars on a miles-per-gallon basis were equipped with 


_ B-W Overdrive which is today offered on 13 leading makes of cars. 


For 1206 grueling miles, 1953 
stock models of leading motor- 
cars competed to see which could 
wring the most from each gallon 
of gas. Again, as in every run 
since 1936, a car with B-W Over- 
drive won the top ton-mile 
award. Besides that, all 9 top 
cars on a straight miles-per-gal- 
lon basis had B-W Overdrive! 
American Automobile Associ- 
ation rules permitted only nor- 


ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN BENEFITS 
“5 EVERY DAY FROM THE 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY 


ENGINEERING 


mal driving methods. Mountains, 
city traffic, every kind of high- 
way—through it all B-W Over- 
drive saved gas for the winners 
because it automatically cut down 
engine revolutions 30%. So when 
a car did 30 miles an hour, the 
engine did only 21. At 50 miles 
an hour, it did only 35. 

B-W Overdrive will save gas 
for you, too—and spare your en- 
gine. Besides, it will add quiet 


and comfort...easier driving 
with less traffic shifting. In your 
new car, get the economy and 
pleasure of B-W Overdrive. The 
low initial cost will come back 
to you in savings. 

Today, 19 out of the 20 makes 
of cars contain B-W parts such 
as overdrives, standard and auto- 
matic transmissions, clutches, 
universal joints, propeller shafts, 
radiators and timing chains. 


SUN VALLEY 201 a : 
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1206 mile course of 
~™ \_ 1953 Mobilgas Economy 
<M Run. Sanctioned by 
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Get more out of 
your new car with 


B-W Overdrive! 


Boosts gas mileage 
Saves engine wear 
and repair 

Quiets the engine— 
reduces vibration 
Delivers full emer- 
gency power instantly 
Makes driving more 
fun—anywhere 
Keeps a car young and 
modern longer 


BORC-WARNER 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW + BORG 
& BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL + CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR 
* DETROIT GEAR + FRANKLIN STEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS +* INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFAC- 


TURING CO., LTD. 


¢ MARBON +¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 


¢ MORSE CHAIN « MORSE 


CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE « NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL CORP. « ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION + WARNER 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS + WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 

















What great Americans favored beer 
as a beverage of moderation? 






































Washington, Jefferson, Madison and 


Patrick Henry—to name just a few. 











George Washington, for example, had his 
own recipe for making beer—a copy of it 
in his handwriting has come down to us 
in his personal notebook. 

Samuel Adams, “Father of the Revolu- 
tion,” was a brewer, as his father had been. 
Written records prove that such men as 


Jefferson, Madison and Patrick Henry en- 
dorsed beer and brewing. 

From Colonial times to the present day, 
beer and ale have been a part of our way 
of life. Today almost two out of three 
homes serve beer. Beer and ale belong... 


as America’s beverages of moderation. 


United States Brewers Foundation... chartered 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 


Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


U.S. effort to be the world's big brother seems to be a bit snafued, may be 
approaching a rather sad and inglorious end after a costly try. 

China, saved by U.S. 8 years ago, is making U.S. eat crow after a war. 
Russia, which U.S. helped to save, is a mortal enemy today, plotting war. 

France, saved twice, is veering from U.S. Italy is, too. Britain is not 
too sure that she can't do better by playing up to the Communists. 

U.S. took 1 million casualties, spent 350 billion dollars, to help save 
Russia, China, Britain, France in World War II. It's poured out 40 billion 
dollars and committed 15 billion more to bolster friendly countries in the 
postwar period. It's just taken 142,000 casualties and spent meny billions to 
keep Communists from grabbing Korea. ’ 

Just what U.S. has to show for the effort is rather a mystery. 


U.S. fighting men, 350,000, are bottled up in Europe. Instead of battling 
Russians, they might have to try to battle their way out if war came. 

France, heavily infiltrated by Communists, isn't too dependable. The 
French are moving toward some kind of eventual revolution--right or left. Italy 
is in about the same state as France, facing eventual trouble. 

Britain isn't too sure that she cannot do business with Russia. 

Germany, of the big nations, is least attracted by Communism, the least 
inclined to be awed by Russians. But Germany, recently, was a U.S. enemy. 





Maybe U.S. leaders have been awfully smart, but there's beginning to be a 
little doubt about it, a little questioning whether they have even the foggiest 
notion of what they've been doing or where they are going. 


War will not restart in Korea no matter what happens to U.S. prisoners. 

Truce violations will be glossed over. Communist: Chinese will not be 
challenged in their claims that they won the war; that U.S. lost. 

Russia will get in on the peace talks. India, which played an anti-U.S. 
role, almost surely will be included as well. Talks will get no place. 

U.S. after 90 days of talk scheduled to start in October, will walk out of 
the peace conference. Renewed war, however, will not follow a walkout. 

This country is in the unhappy position of trying to get disentangled from 
a war it did not win. It's to prove embarrassing, even humiliating. There will 
be no turning back, though, from the decision to get out. 











Russia's H=-bomb claim, probably a fake, will have meaning even so. 
Arms race, for one thing, will go on. U.S. H-bomb development will be 





(over) 
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pushed. Armament cutback will be moderate, not drastic. 

Strategic bombers, land and sea-based, will get priority. 

Radar screens, antiaircraft programs will get more attention, more of an 
investment. Vast sums can be spent on defense against air attack. 

Military spending is going to hold high indefinitely. Military budgets of 
45 to 50 billions may become standard. Lacking many dependable friends in the 
world, people of U.S. can hardly afford to let down their guard. There's too 
much envy, too much world readiness to see U.S. take a beating. ; 











Eisenhower's budget troubles will continue to be big ones, will not be 
relievéd until foreign aid is eliminated or military spending is cut deeply. 

Present policies call for neither. Instead, emphasis is on cutting out 
little things, on trimming a few pay rolls, cutting down on pencils and paper, 
tightening up on use of Government cars. That's chicken feed, actually. 

Big items: Defense: 46.7 billions. Foreign aid: 6.5 billions. Debt 
interest: 6.4 billions. Veterans: 4.5 billions. All other: 9 billions. 

General government, costing 1.5 billions, is a favorite target for cuts. 





Ike's budget for year ending next June 30 is about like thfs: 

Outgo: 73 billions. Income: 68 billions, maximum. Deficit: 5 billions. 

Tax cuts start next January l. Budget for the following year: 

Qutgo: 67 billions, assuming cuts. Income: 63 billions. Deficit: 4. 

Even if the breaks go his way and business hums for two more vears, Mr. 
Eisenhower will be in financial trouble unless (1) he can end foreign aid; (2) 
he can make big cuts in military spending, not now in sight. 

Or, unless he jiggles the books, changes the bookkeeping methods. 


Idea of "modern" accounting, of a double or triple budget--promoted during 
New Deal days--is being revived now. It may grow in favor. 

What's proposed, in simplest terms, is this: 

Keep books on a cash basis. That adds pay-roll taxes to current income. 

Keep farm price-support loans, mortgage purchases, other "investments" 
outside the budget, with needed money raised by other than Treasury borrowing. 

Set up new "authorities" that would hold vast Government properties, 
charging Government only annual rent, and writing off cost of the investment on 
an amortized basis. Government now pays the full cost of a building or a dam 
or any other property in the year built or acquired. 

Bookkeeping on this basis would put the Government in the black, maybe 
allow some tax cuts. But: It would not result in any reduction in Government 
debt or avoid further increase in Government debt. It would just put a new face 
on current Government operations. Franklin Roosevelt did not buy the plan, on 
the ground that it might give too much encouragement to spending and inflation. 
Mr. Eisenhower will hesitate to buy it unless going gets tough. 











Malenkov, speaking for Russia, is standing by the old Stalin line. 

Any deal, if made, will be on Russia's terms. At home, Malenkov will try 
to give people more goods to keep them quiet. Abroad, Russia holds out no 
promise of concession, no real hope of compromise on any point. 

"Cold war," as a result, will go on. U.S., however, probably will find 
itself more and more alone in any effort to check Russian ambitions. 
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ust bought my 4" Kaiser” 


“My fourth Kaiser is the best yet,” says E. U. Sherman, Kansas City. “I bought 
my first Kaiser in 1947, liked it so well I’ve bought three more. 1 find the Kaiser best suited to me.” 


With 730,000 cars on the road, Kaiser’s repeat ownership tops all previous records... 


and Kaiser’s new °62 million expansion program assures these owners of a great future! 


Kaiser has an outstanding record of repeat owners. 
Here’s why: 

Styling —The Kaiser has won more international 
beauty awards than any other American automobile. 
Trim and low with unlimited visibility through the 
greatest glass area of any standard sedan. 
Performance—With no unnecessary dead weight 
to pull, every ounce of power goes into efficient 
performance. Lowest center of gravity of any standard 
American sedan, plus Kaiser’s suspension, lets you 
take curves faster and stay snug to the road. 





“On the road all the time — 
my third Kaiser,” writes J. Wright, 
Long Island salesman. “Traveled 
140,000 miles without repairs; 

26 miles on a gallon, too.” 





“Four Kaisers in our family,” 
says E. S. Cleveland, California 
garage owner. “For economy and 
performance they can’t be matched. 
No question, the best engineered car.” 


Safety —When you drive a Kaiser with its safety-padded 
instrument panel, world’s largest one-piece ‘push-out’ 
windshield and narrow corner posts... you'll never feel 
as secure in any other car! 


See Your Dealer—Now you can get a better car 

at a better price —and your Kaiser dealer’s king-sized 
allowance on your present car will prove it to you— 
in good American dollars! 


Standard, Overdrive* or Hydra-Matic* drives, 
plus new—lowest cost— Kaiser Power Steering* 


*optional at extra cost 
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“Saved my life,” says Donald E. 
Holmes, Coldwater, Mich. He walked 
away from a crash, thanks to 
Kaiser’s safety padded instrument 
panel and ‘push-out’ windshield. 


Kaiser... America’s most beautiful car... winner of 14 international beauty awards 


Listen to “Lowell Thomas and the News” Monday thru Friday, CBS Network. Sponsored by your Kaiser dealer. 

























TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


operates the world’s largest fleet of 300 m.p.h. Con- 
stellations and Super Constellations — and serves 
60 cities in the U.S.A. and 21 world centers. For 20 
years, TWA has been lubricating its engines ex- 


clusively with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil. The 
performance of this fine oil makes it the number 
one preference of airlines everywhere. In fact, for 
over 15 years, more revenue air line miles in the 
U.S. have been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine 
Oil than with any other brand. 


Tue above is just one of many examples of benefits gained 


through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the services of 


skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement 


to cover all your plants can help achieve these same goals in every 


major field of industry and transportation. For details, call the nearest 


of more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO S& 


INOUSTRMMkL LUBRICANTS 
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ing abo 
or not, the Un 


As the atomic ¢ ’ U.S. 
and Russia speeds up, some facts and 
conclusions are firmly fixed: 

Russia, to date, has not exploded an 
H-bomb. 

An H-bomb has been exploded, ex- 
perimentally, by U.S. 

The Russian claim to possession of an 
H-bomb is for propaganda effect. 
A-bombs—the conventional 
bombs—are possessed by Russia. 
Russia is expanding her atomic in- 

dustry at an ominous rate. 


atomic 


U.S. stockpile of A-bom® 
still far exceeds that of Russia’ 

Atomic weapons of growing Vf 
are possessed by the United States. 

Russia has exploded only three con- 
ventional A-bombs and, so far as is 
known, possesses no additional atomic 
weapons. 

On the basis of all known informa- 
tion and all known estimates, U.S. is far 
ahead of Russia in atomic strength. This 
lead, in over-all atomic capability, is 
measured in terms of several years. It is 


pombs evéntyally in 
as A-bombs now’ 
bring fantastic power fo 
n't blow up a State-But 
cout @utty. 


more likely to increase than to lessen in 
the future. 
Reason 


in the race 


why the U.S. can keep ahead 
re given as these: 

Atomic grms industry in U.S. got a 
big Start on Russia in spite of spy 
efforts to cut that lead. 

Uranium resources available to U.S. 
greatly exceed those available to Russia. 
Uranium is basic to both the A-bomb 
and the H-bomb. 

Industrial and scientific resources of 
U.S. are far superior to those of Rus- 
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HOME OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
... night and day, in the U. S. and U.S.S.R., an unceasing struggle to win man’s most fateful race 
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sia. Highly developed industrial know- — So er ee menial 
how is essential to rapid exploitation of 
the atom for war, or industrial purposes. 

Only the U.S., as of now, possesses the 
abundance of electric power, intricate 
machinery and skills required for large- 
scale atomic development. 

So far as atomic abundance goes, and 
so far as abundance is important, the 
U.S. is in a position to remain ahead in 
the race for world dominance both in 
atomic weapons and H-bombs. This 
country shows no sign of being willing 
to relax its efforts in this field. Congress 
gives the Atomic Energy Commission 
almost anything it asks for in appropria- 
tions for atomic weapons. 

A further U.S. advantage lies in its 
ability to hit any enemy anywhere, with 
sustained atomic attacks, if war occurs. 

The strategic air force of the U.S. is 
incomparably better trained and 
equipped—having much wider experience 
with atomic weapons and _ tactics—than 
the air force of any potential enemy. 
This U.S. force can strike any part of : 
the world with large-scale air attacks. : WHAT iT DOES 
At its commend are fast jet bombers, a 
fleet of aerial tankers, and an abundance 
of atomic explosives. 

Air bases open to the U.S., moreover, HIROSHIMA “MODEL T’” ATOM BOMB ADVANCED ATOM BOMB 
ring the Soviet Union. No important (1945) (1951) 
part of Russia’s empire is safe from 
American bombers that can be launched Total destruction in 1-mile Total destruction in 3-mile 
from land bases or naval carriers. 








By contrast, Russia has no bases near, circle; severe injuries and 
Eastern and Central U.S. Any Russian | cia ; , 
bombers would come from one quarter, damage inflicted in 2-mile 


over the northern approaches to North ‘ 7 miles from blast. 
circle. 


circle; injuries and damage 


America. That simplifies to some degree 
the problem of detection and defense 
for the U.S. 

Russia, too, is years behind the U.S. 
in developing a strategic-bombing force. 
The U.S. has been accumulating planes, 
navigating equipment, organizations, 
tactics and experience for intercontinental 
bombing since the 1930s. Russia has only 
recently started to gather the equipment 
and skills needed for this long-range 
warfare. 

Danger to U.S. Admittedly, the U. S. 
is more vulnerable than Russia, in one 
sense. Concentrated U.S. industry would 
suffer heavier damage from atomic attack W rl AT i T’S Li K - > 
than Russia’s more primitive industry. 

The important fact is that neither side 
is invulnerable now. 


The U .S. can hit Russia on a half day’s Bomb itself, Eniwetok model, ap- 
notice. The Russians have some bombers 


that are capable of at least one-way at- parently is bulky, many times 
tacks on parts of the U.S. Both sides are | heavier than atom bomb. Eniwe- 
developing intercontinental missiles. If  , tok bomb was carried to target 


only a few atom bombs or H-bombs get | island in hold of ship. 
through to targets, they will do heavy | 
damage. 
That raises the question of what the 
H-bomb really is, and how much dam- 
age it can do. 
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: H-BOMB 


* 


. 


Heat and pressure, supplied by an 
atom-bomb explosion, are used to 
“fuse” nuclei of two forms of hydrogen, 
deuterium and tritium. This fusion lib- 
erates enormous excess energy—the 
H-bomb’s mighty blast. 


H-bomb explosion is like that 
of atom bomb, but much greater. 


ENIWETOK “BABY H-BOMB” ADVANCED H-BOMB 
(1952) (192?) 


nile & Total destruction in 10-mile No limit in theory, but lim- 
ages circle; heat and shock felt ited in practice by size and 


weight of bomb and by 


30 miles from explosion. habiis'eb elitaien 


HAT IT COSTS 


Savannah River, S.C., plant to 
produce tritium, other thermonu- 
clear elements, will cost 1.5 billion 
dollars. 
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The H-bomb is fantastically power- 
ful by past standards. But some of the 
claims made for it are greeted with 
polite smiles by those in a position to 
know the facts. 

Every time the H-bomb hits the news, 
as with Malenkov’s recent claim, there 
are excited comments that the H-bomb 
may blow up the world, or poison the at- 
mosphere, or destroy an entire State in 
one big flash. 

A realistic appraisal and explanation 
of the H-bomb is this: 

The H-bomb works as a_ two-part 
bomb. 

One part of its mechanism brings to- 
gether quantities of two isotopes of hy- 
drogen, called deuterium and _ tritium. 
The other part of the mechanism is an 
A-bomb. It supplies enough heat and 
pressure, greater than exists in the sun, 
to fuse the nuclei of the hydrogen iso- 
topes and turn them into a single ele 
ment—helium. 

The helium does not weigh as much as 
did the two hydrogen isotopes, and the 
excess weight resulting from the reaction 
escapes as energy. That “liberation” of 
energy is the H-bomb’s blast. 

Biggest technical trick involved is 
to hold the deuterium and tritium to- 
gether at a high enough temperature 
and for a long enough time—in the mid- 
dle of an atomic explosion—for fusion 
to occur. The United States has mas- 
tered that trick. Russia claims it can 
do the same thing but has not demon- 
strated the fact. 

Until Russia explodes an H-bomb, 
scientists and the U.S. Government will 
doubt that she has the weapon. 

Explosive power of one H-bomb is 
estimated to equal that of about 1,000 
early A-bombs. 

The H-bomb’s range of total destruc- 
tion, however, is 10 times—not 1,000 
times—that of an A-bomb. Its outer limit 
of destructive range is about four times 
that of the A-bomb. Much of the addi- 
tional awesome power of the H-bomb 
goes up into the atmosphere, not down 
against the target. 

The Hiroshima A-bomb achieved the 
explosive power of 20,000 tons of TNT 
and destroyed virtually everything with- 
in a one-mile radius of its blast. The 
Eniwetok-model of the H-bomb is esti- 
mated to achieve the explosive power of 
more than 20 million tons of TNT, which 
would destroy all property within 10 
miles of the blast. 

Some people would escape in the 
outer parts of this 10-mile radius, but 
only those in deep shelters could survive 
within five miles of the H-bomb blast. 
Observers of the first H-bomb explosion 
at Eniwetok felt the heat and shock 30 
miles away. Light damage to property, 
some flash burns to unprotected skin, 
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might occur at this distance in an unex- 


pected H-bomb attack. 


A single H-bomb could knock out, as a 
functioning unit, any city in the United 
States. New York City proper is 36 miles 
long and 16 miles wide, and half of it 
would go up in flames and wreckage 
within minutes of an H-bomb explosion. 


A single H-bomb dropped on 
Chicago, however, would not de- 
stroyv Milwaukee, about 90 miles 
away, as has been claimed. The 
illustration on this page puts 
that claim of the H-bomb into 
perspective. To reach that dis- 
tance, a single bomb would have 
to cover destructively an area of 
25,000 square miles. 

Theoretically, an H-bomb could 
be built to that power. But it 
would be a waste of valuable ex- 
plosive material. Two smaller 
H-bombs, placed in the center of 
each city, would be more efficient 
militarily. 

Theoretically, too, it would be 
possible to set off an H-bomb 
large enough to create a destruc- 
tive cloud of radioactive dust or 
water vapor that might sweep 
across a huge area, killing or in- 
capacitating all forms of life. As 
a practical matter, that use of the 
H-bomb might be as dangerous 
for the users as for the intended 
victims, and it would leave the 
target country plenty of time to 
retaliate. 

These estimates give you the 
story on the technical aspects of 
the H-bomb as far as it is known 
today. 
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Poker game. While the U.S. has 


never stated that it has an H-bomb, the 


fact of a thermonuclear explosion has 
been reported by eyewitnesses. It was 
part of U.S. tests last November. It de- 
stroyed a small coral island, about 1 mile 
wide and 3 miles long, in the Pacific. 
Other information on the H-bomb is 








in the Atomic Armaments Race . . . U.S Leads 


U degli *: 


A 4.7-billion-dollar 
atomic industry that will 
nearly double in size 

by 1956. 


RUSS pAS: 


The atomic bomb — 
according to all top 
U. S. officials. 





A growing family of 
weapons known to 
include the H-bomb, 
hundreds of atomic 
bombs, and atomic 
heavy artillery. Keel for 
an atomic-powered 
submarine has been 
laid; an atomic-powered 
airplane is being 
developed. Other 
weapons, such as atomic 
mines, atomic torpedoes, 
and atomic warheads 
for missiles are under 
development. 


A public claim of having 
the H-bomb. 


An atomic industry that 
is thought to be several 
years behind the U. S. 
in general development 
— operating and 
expanding about half 
as fast as U. S. atomic 
activities. 





An increasing supply of 
atomic raw materials, 
including access to most 
of the world’s raw 
uranium, and the 
world's first reactor that 
can “breed” additional 
atomic materials. 





A limited supply of 
uranium, most of it 
apparently concentrated 
in satellite territory. 
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likely to come only as events themselves 
force disclosures, despite protests about 
secrecy. As an official puts it, Russia and 
the U.S. are in a poker game. Neither 
side shows his cards until he has to, o 
until a showdown cdmes. 

Some cards are in the open now. Rus. 
sia knows that U.S. has a big stockpik 


of A-bombs, possession of the 
H-bomb, a growing arsenal of 
other atomic weapons, a flourish. 
ing atomic industry. 

U.S. knows beyond reasonable 
doubt that Russia has some 
A-bombs; that she probably got 
the scientific secret of the H-bom) 
from Klaus Fuchs, British spy; 
that her atomic industry is about 
half as big as the U.S. industn 
and some years behind it in most 
technical experience. 

At this point, with nothing t 
lose and much to gain for himsel! 
and for Russia’s bargaining pos: 
tion in the world, Malenkov i 
claiming the H-bomb too. It’s « 
natural situation for a bluff, and 
that is what his statement is, in 
the opinion of most officials. But 
they expect Russia to get. the 
H-bomb sooner or later. 

That will add to Russia’s power. 
Yet it will not give her a myster: 
ous ability to annihilate the whok 
nation in one blow. U.S. ability to 
strike back, perhaps to ward of 
any blow, will be greater by the 
than it is now. 

A standoff in H-bombs as i 
A-bombs still looks like a reasot: 
able outcome for the atomic ami 
race, at this time. 
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Celanese* Acetate 





“Sunday School Dresses” are designed by Helen Lee and made 
by Youngland, one of the finest names in children’s wear. For 
the store nearest you, write Celanese, Dept. 14D, New York 16, 


CREMICAL FIBERS a TEXTILES 











o 





has big ideas for little dresses 


America’s fashicn business starts young. Each year, over 
two hundred million dollars are spent on school and party 
dresses for little girls. But between these school and party 
clothes is a valuable void Celanese Corporation of America 


intends to fill with “Sunday School Dresses.” 


This is a completely new category of children’s dresses, in 
fabrics woven with Celanese* acetate. They are more elabo- 
rate than school clothes, less frilly than party dresses. They 
spring from new plaid and striped taffetas, reminiscent of 


mother’s. And they look far more than they cost. 


This new trend in children’s wear is a superb tribute to 
acetate’s inbred elegance. Celanese is launching it with the 
most extensive promotion, spearheaded by national maga- 
zine advertising in mid-September. Simultaneously the dresses 
will be displayed in 120 top stores in the United States 
and Canada. 
Turning little girls into little women is only one of many 
ways Celanese turns up new uses for versatile acetate. 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16, New York. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ACETATE—one of the world’s great textile fibers 


CHEMICALS * CELLULOSE ¥ PLASTICS 


==with REP. W. STERLING COLE 


Chairman, Senate-House Committee on Atomic Energy 


“WE ARE LEADING THE WORLD 
IN ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How does the U.S. rank in the 
race for atomic energy? Is Russia making head- 
way? Does she have the H-bomb, or even the A- 
bomb? When will industry start using the atom? 

These and other questions relating to atomic 
energy and its future are discussed in the inter- 
view that follows. Answers are supplied by Repre- 
sentative W. Sterling Cole, who is chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of Congress. 
Mr. Cole was interviewed by editors of U.S. News 
& World Report in their conference rooms. 





women; 


W. STERLING COLE, a lawyer who is serving his 
tenth successive term in Congress, is in a position 
to speak with authority on atomic development. 
The Committee he heads is required by law to re- 
ceive full reports on the subject from the Govern- 
ment’s Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Cole, a Republican, makes his home at 
Bath, N.Y. He is a graduate of Colegate Univer- 
sity and Albany Law School. In Congress, he 
represents New York’s 37th district, made up of 
four counties. 








Q From the information you have, Mr. Cole, would 
you think we are leading the world in atomic develop- 
ment? 

A Weare. There’s no question about it. This applies 
not only to the production of fissionable material and 
weapons, but to industrial applications of atomic 
energy as well. 

Q How many years ahead of the rest of the world 
do you think we are? 

A I’m not sure I can really answer that. I’m a lay- 
man, and I lack the competence to give you such an 
estimate. In addition, atomic science has developed 
sO amazingly in the last 10 years that anybody would 
be foolish to lay down hard and fast rules about its 
future. 

Q Do we have enough fissionable material for all 
the uses we have for it? 

A I can’t say that we have enough of it. This is a 
field where new uses are constantly being discovered, 
and greater needs therefore develop. 

Q Is the supply of raw materials limiting the output 
of our atomic plants or weapons establishments? 

A We now have a vast expansion program in pro- 
duction plants under way, and we’ll need all the raw 
materials we can get. But I don’t think raw materials 
will be a bottleneck. 

I think we should remember one thing about so- 
called fissionable materials—which we use to make 
an explosion in an atom bomb. These now are pri- 
marily used for national security—they go into atomic 
weapons. But any fissionable material which is used 
in weapons today can be used as fuel in atomic re- 
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actors tomorrow. After we develop the right kinds of 
atomic furnaces, these materials can be used to run 
factory engines and furnish electricity for our homes. 
To me, this means that in manufacturing fissionable 
materials we’re converting our dollars into the modern 
equivalent of gold. We’re spending the public’s money 
for a material which has a double purpose—defense 
uses and peacetime uses. 

Q And sooner or later you are going to be able to 
create new material from that material? 

A I suppose you are thinking about what we call 
breeding. Yes, this is on the horizon. 

Q So we are not wasting any of our money in the 
meantime by putting fissionable material into weap- 
ons? 

A No, we’re simply putting it in the bank of na- 
tional security. 

Q Does that apply to H-bombs? 

A What is that? 

Q I mean the ability to put this stuff into H-bombs 
and let it sit there. I thought that an H-bomb dissi- 
pates itself— 

A When you use the term H-bomb, I suppose you 
mean the principle of fusion of atoms, rather than the 
splitting of atoms. If I talk about the H-bomb, I am 
talking about a concept. I can’t talk about a weapon, 
or established fact. I’m simply not in a position to 
discuss an H-bomb. 

Q Can you say that we have exploded one? 

A I’m afraid I can’t say anything at all on this bus: 
ness. At the beginning of 1950, President Truman an- 
nounced that we would proceed with our hydrogea- 
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bomb program. The Atomic Energy Commission has 
publicly stated that tests held at Eniwetok in the 
spring of 1951 and the fall of last year were related to 
the thermonuclear program. I just can’t go into more 
details than this. 

Q What is the difference between the H-bomb and 
the atom bomb, the A-bomb? 

A Mind you, I’m not a scientist, but I-do think I 
understand the rudiments of it. An A-bomb employs 
very heavy elements—uranium 235 or plutonium. 
When a sufficient quantity of such elements are put 
together, we have a chain reaction. They split, and 
terrific energy is released in the process. That’s an 
A-bomb. 

With an H-bomb, it would be just the opposite. In- 
stead of splitting heavy atoms we would make light 
elements come together, or fuse. And tremendous 
energy is released in this fusion process. 

Q You split the atoms first, and then fuse them? 

A Well, we need terrific heat to fuse atoms, and 
there is only one source of such heat on this earth— 
the heat released in an atomic explosion. One possible 
way to fuse atoms, then, would be to use an atomic 
weapon to generate the heat we need to fuse the light 
elements. 

Q Mr. Cole, what is your impression of the Malen- 
kov statement about Russia’s having an H-bomb? 

A There is no doubt whatsoever that she has the 
A-bomb. If the same people who told us she had the 
A-bomb—American scientists and public officials 
whose judgment and knowledge can be relied on—told 
us that Russia also has the H-bomb, I would be in- 
clined to accept that fact. But I’ve had nothing to con- 
firm Malenkov’s claim. Incidentally, Beria was in 
charge of their A-bomb program and presumably also 
their hydrogen work. If their H-bomb program is as 
good as Malenkov claims, I think Mr. Beria has gotten 
very poor payment for his efforts. As a matter of na- 
tional policy, I don’t think we can operate very well 
on a Beria weather vane, however. I think we have to 
assume that the Soviets have been successful in de- 
veloping an H-bomb—to assume otherwise would be 
foolhardy. 

Q Could you give us the reasons why you have 
teached the conclusion that there is no doubt that 
Russia has the A-bomb? Our methods of detection 
have been questioned at times. Could you tell us any- 
thing? 
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A I don’t think it would be appropriate for me to 
discuss the precise means by which we have decided 
that Russia has the A-bomb, and by which we have 
identified their three explosions. However, when an 
A-bomb goes off, it’s only a matter of time before some 
of the radioactive debris is spread all over the world. 

Q We do know through both military and scientific 
methods, do we? 

A We know through methods which are sufficient to 
establish beyond any question the fact that the Soviets 
have atomic bombs. 

Q Could they not have set off an atomic explosion 
rather than have the atomic bomb? 

A If you can do one, you can do the other with no 
real trouble. If you can set off an atomic explosion, 
it’s just a matter of simple engineering to manufacture 
a weapon which can be transported by air. 

Q If you set off an explosion, would it mean that 
you also knew how to control the materials? If they 
have the physical knowledge to set off the explosion, 
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.-. ‘I can assure you that H-bombs won’t grow on trees’ 


does it necessarily follow they have the engineering 
knowledge to make the proper use of it? 

A Yes. That very much follows. Let’s not under- 
rate the Soviets. They have had German scientists 
working in their atomic program, they have had their 
own scientists, and, as we all know, they have had 
active help from within our own program. The 
Fuchses and Rosenbergs and the Alan Nunn Mays 
have all helped them along. 


No Doubts of Russia’s A-Bomb 

Q Of course, you get your information from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and you don’t find any- 
one in the Commission who has any doubts about the 
Russians’ having the atomic bomb? 

A Our sources of information are the Commission, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of 
Defense and the President. No one has given us any 
reason to doubt that Russia has the A-bomb. In fact, 
they have given us positive proof that she does. 

Q Does it take a tremendous effort and expenditure 
of money to produce the H-bomb after the A-bomb? 

A I can assure you that H-bombs won’t grow on 
trees. 

Q Isn't it possible that there might be many ways 
of producing an H-bomb, and might not the Soviets 
have discovered theories that have not occurred to us? 

A I suppose this could be so, but I am prayerful 
that it is not. 

Q Now you say you have no knowledge of the fact 
that there has been a Russian H-bomb explosion. If 
there had been one, wouldn’t you know about it? 

A The Atomic Energy Commission is legally 
obliged to keep the Joint Committee informed on 
what is happening in atomic energy, and I said that 
we had not been notified of any happening such as 
you mention. 

Q But isn’t it true that the Russians might have ex- 
ploded the bomb a week ago and the Commission 
itself have no evidence of it? 

A I think not. We have detected atomic tests held 
in Nevada within two or three days at points in New 
York. 

Q Could these scientific air samples detect any dif- 
ference between an ordinary A-bomb explosion and the 
A-bomb explosion necessary to trigger the H-bomb? 

A Scientists claim that it is possible to tell the 
difference. 

Q It’s a major industrial task to keep ahead of the 
atomic race, and we’ve put our industrial facilities 
and know-how and our best scientific brains to work. 
Since we are the greater industrial power, wouldn't it 
seem just natural that we are probably ahead of the 
Russians? 

A I’m very confident that we’re ahead in the gen- 
eral atomic-energy field. We have a bigger and more 
efficient industry; I think we have better sources of 


raw materials; and I believe our scientific brain power 
is also better. 

Q Do you think that Russia’s supply of uranium 
is a limiting factor on her operations? 

A Judging from the feverish efforts she’s making to 
mine uranium ore in Czechoslovakia by slave laborers 
who swing a pick with a soldier pointing a gun at 
their backs, I don’t think she has uranium available 
for the asking. 

Q We have sources in Africa, in Canada and in our 
own country, haven't we? 

A Yes. We’ve gotten a great deal of material from 
the Belgian Congo, Canada and the Colorado plateau 
region. And now we are beginning to get it from South 
Africa, where, curiously enough, it is one of the waste 
products of the gold mines up in the Rand. The South 
Africans are. now discovering that the stuff they had 
been throwing away for years is valuable as a source 
of uranium, and they are now processing mounds of 
it. There are also promising new finds of uranium in 
Australia and Canada, and we’re steadily increasing 
the output from the Rocky Mountain region in our 
own country. 

Q So we get uranium from around the world, 
whereas Russia has a narrower source? 

A It would seem so. But remember, the Kremlin now 
controls one third of the world’s land area, and, as we 
are now coming to know, uranium is where you find it. 
I wouldn’t sell the Soviets short on raw materials. 


Other Nations in Atomic Race 

Q Excluding the U.S. and Russia, what other coun- 
tries are seriously engaged in atomic development—I 
mean going beyond the talking stage? 

A Canada has made a great deal of progress and so 
has Britain. The British have an atomic reactor for 
producing electric power under construction. 

Q Britain has had an atomic explosion, hasn’t she? 

A Indeed she has. It was last fall, and she has an- 
nounced that another test has been scheduled. 

Q Do any of these countries have an atomic pile— 
a reactor, that is? 

A Oh, yes. The British, the Canadians, the French 
and the Norwegians all have atomic reactors, but only 
the British have made a weapon. 

Q Are any of these countries ahead of us in any 
respect? 

A Certainly not in over-all terms. Here and there, 
they have probably learned some things we could put 
to good use. 

Q: Are any of them working on an H-bomb? 

A I just don’t know. 

Q But they need the A-bomb first? 

A Britain has the A-bomb. 

Q If Russia has these bombs, doesn’t that add to 
our civil-defense problems? Shouldn’t we be paying 
more attention to this? 
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..- ‘Soviet atomic attack would meet with a terrible answer’ 


A To my way of thinking, all this talk about H- 
bombs only underscores an already existing need for 
civil defense. We know for a fact that Russia has the 
A-bomb, and that in itself should be sufficient in- 
centive to make us put our civil-defense house in or- 
der. Of course, H-bombs would be much more destruc- 
tive, but—as far as wrecking our cities is concerned— 
it doesn’t make much difference whether the Kremlin 
would use one H-bomb or several A-bombs, 


Devastation by H-Bomb 

Q How much more destructive would an H-bomb 
he? 

A That is another one of the matters I can’t talk 
about, but some people have said it would be thou- 
sands of times more powerful than the Hiroshima- 
type A-bomb. And that Hiroshima one—the one we 
now call Model T, and obsolete—was estimated as 
having the destructive force of 20,000 tons of TNT. 
That’s a whale of a lot of damage in any man’s book. 
And now Malenkov claims the Kremlin has the 
H-bomb—well, it’s terrible to speculate on what those 
could do if dropped on our cities. 

Q On the basis of your knowledge of what Russia 
does have, are we devoting enough attention and 
enough money to civil defense? Or is the alternative 
of a deterrent force more effective? ’ 

A Our civil-defense program today is in a lot bet- 
ter shape than it was two years ago, and two years 
from now it will be in still better shape. We have first- 
rate people working in this program, and their job is 
vitally important. 

But, at the same time, I wouldn’t want to put all 
our defensive eggs into the civil-defense basket. We 
can’t think of defense against enemy attack as simply 
a passive, storm-shelter kind of defense. I am afraid 
that some people—all too many—think of defense 
along this kind of line—that is, wait until you see the 
other fellow swinging and then run for your shelters. 

The point is that we have to supplement civil de- 
fense with other kinds of defensive preparations. For 
one thing, we must maintain and increase our atomic 
lead, and keep up our ability to strike a terrible 
counterblow against any aggressor who attempted an 
atomic Pearl Harbor. This will make him think twice 
before he undertakes it. 

For another thing, I think we have to build a much 
more far-reaching and effective system of defenses in 
depth against atomic attack from the air and the seas. 
I’m thinking here of measures which would give us 
warning of attack while the enemy was still hundreds 
or thousands of miles from our shores, so that we 
could have a real chance to intercept him before he 
reached our cities. 

In other words, this isn’t an either-or proposition. 
We need good civil defense plus good continental de- 
fenses plus a high level of offensive striking power. 
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Q Isn’t there another defense in letting the other 
fellow know of your superior power—and that he 
might be blown up? 

A Well, that’s part of it, of course. If Malenkov 
doesn’t know now, he’d better make up his mind to 
the fact that a Soviet atomic attack would meet with 
a terrible answer on our part. But it isn’t as easy as 
that. I would go home tonight and sleep much more 
comfortably if I were sure I could convince Malenkov 
to stay at home and behave himself just by telling 
him thai: I’ve got many more bombs than he has. 

Q Don't you think that influences his mind a little? 

A I hope it does. 

Q Well, the value of that kind of defense depends 
on who ts telling him the facts and whether he is will- 
ing to believe his sources— 

A Yes, that’s the problem. I think history shows 
that whenever a dictator makes up his mind to wage 
war, he tends to believe exactly what he wants to be- 
lieve, and he treats as untrue any unpleasant informa- 
tion which might discourage him. 

Q Do you think we should embark upon a §reat 
program comparable in scope to the atomic program 
itself—in order to get us a good defense and better 
methods of detecting enemy planes? 

A Certainly the consequences of any failure to get 
early warning of any enemy planes would be so serious 
as to justify a greater effort to improve our perimeter 
defenses. 


Problem of Aerial Defenses 

Q How do you think we now stand in regard to 
these aerial defenses? 

A I’m certainly not happy with it, but at the same 
time, we have to recognize the fact that the dollars in 
the public treasury aren’t unlimited—there is a bot- 
tom to that barrel too. What we have to do is make 
our defense dollar go as far as possible, and use it in 
such a way that we get the best balanced program for 
national security. 

The people in the Pentagon know about the impor- 
tance of this kind of a perimeter defense, but they also 
have the responsibility ‘of keeping up our retaliatory 
striking power, so that we can carry the war to the 
other fellow in the event of an emergency. Again, it is 
a question of balance. 

Q Of the three methods of defense—and they call 
them that—early detection, retaliation and civil de- 
fense, do you regard early detection as most hopeful? 

A I just wouldn’t want to rank them 1, 2 and 3. But 
certainly—assuming that we have sufficient civil-de- 
fense preparedness and the greatest possible capacity 
for devastating retaliation—early detection is tremen- 
dously important. 

Q Which is more vulnerable, Russia or we? 

A In one sense, I suppose we are. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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WHAT MALENKOV DID NOT SAY 


Farmers Loaf, Workers Hungry, Buyers Kick 


Premier Malenkov, boasting 
of Soviet strength, is concealing 
Soviet weakness. He mentions 
some troubles. What he does not 
mention reveals more. 

Sullen Russian peasants let 
crops rot in the fields. Hungry 
workers make shoddy goods. 
Both make a mess for Malenkov. 

Trouble, it turns out, isn’t con- 
fined to Soviet satellite countries. 
Malenkov's Communist home- 
land is in trouble too. 


The same sort of trouble that is flar- 
ing through the Communist empire in 
Eastern Europe is showing up within 
Soviet Russia itself. 

Food is short and drab. Housing is bad 
and is getting no better. Goods of all 
kinds are short for consumers even at the 
extremely low level of living standards 
to which Russians are accustomed. Peo- 
ple, as a result, are restive. 

Georgi Malenkov, Russia’s new Pre- 
mier, now has revealed to the world these 
and other things about the Communist 
homeland which he directs. You get the 
full text of his report to the Supreme 
Soviet beginning on page 89. 

Malenkov tipped off the outside world 
that the complaints of the people, even 
in a dictatorship, cannot be ignored. 

At the same time, the Soviet Premier 
shows himself to be highly sensitive to 
any impression that Russia is weak either 
in a mi‘‘tary or industrial way. It was to 
bolster a claim to strength that Malenkov 
stated, in the absence of proof or evi- 
dence of any sort, that the United States 
no longer has a monopoly on the hydro- 
gen bomb, the superweapon of the fu- 
ture already tested by the U.S. 

If Malenkov’s figures can be believed, 
Soviet Russia is making rapid strides in 
building her basic industries. Steel pro- 
duction is higher, though still low by 
American standards. There is more elec- 
tric power, more oil production. A great 
effort is going into the so-called “heavy” 
industries, the industries which produce 
industrial and military power. 

Worries. People, however, even the 
Russian people, are not always made 
happy with the knowledge that there are 
plenty of guns when food is short. 
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It obviously is the people who now 
worry Premier Malenkov. It is to influ- 
ence them that he holds out the hope, in 
his latest speech, of better things for the 
future—new bicycles, more-durable shoes, 
more potatoes, better-quality clothes, 
more consumer goods. 

For the immediate future, all the So- 
viet Premier can promise is that there 
will be bread for all in the year ahead— 
that nobody need actually starve in the 
Communist homeland. 

To bolster that promise, the Soviet 
Government has suddenly turned up in 
world markets as a buyer of food and 
clothing. Russians are purchasing textiles 
not only in Britain, but in France too. 
They are negotiating for butter and low- 
grade meat in Australia and New Zea- 
land. 

Buying abroad is necessary to give the 
Russian people something more than 
promises for the distant future. There 
are signs, too, that Russians are learning 
a little about the higher standards of 
living elsewhere. Even countries like Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Poland and Communist- 
ruled East Germany look like paradise to 
Russian conscripts. They have gone back 
home by the hundreds of thousands, tak- 
ing to the home folks reports of the way 
other people live. 

For the present, life in Soviet Russia, 
as pictured by Malenkov, is drab. 

Food picture, over all, is depress- 
ing. 

There aren't enough potatoes. That is 
a basic food for Russians. The country is 
so short of potatoes for food that there is 
little left over for cattle in a period when 
fodder is short. 

Grain is often not harvested. Russian 
farmers, like those in the Communist 
countries of Eastern Europe, are express- 
ing resentment at low living standards by 
harvesting only enough to meet their 
own needs, leaving the rest, the state’s 
share, to rot in the fields. 

Cattle are being slaughtered for meat 
to eat on the farms instead of being kept 
to build up herds. One reason is the fod- 
der shortage. In any case, meat is short 
in the cities. Industrial workers can’t 
get enough to eat. 

Housing is poor. Despite all the show 
places of the Soviet regime, around Mos- 
cow and other cities that outsiders can 
visit if they can get into Russia, the 
housing shortage remains acute. Malen- 
kov says so. The houses built are poorly 
finished even by Soviet standards. Some 


of the new housing units are falling apart, 
This condition, too, hurts the Russian in. 
dustrial worker. 

Goods in the stores are shoddy. In 
part, that is due to the living conditions 
of the workers who produce such goods, 
Factory managers under the Soviet sys. 
tem, fearful of losing their jobs, are more 
concerned with the quantity demanded 
of their factories than the quality of the 
goods produced. 

All this, in detail, is no longer a secret 
to the outside world. If there were doubts 
about the condition of the Soviet econ. 
omy, Premier Malenkov, in the speech 
designed to boast Soviet strength, has 
banished them. 

“To the shame of the workers of indus. 
try,” says the Soviet Premier, “the con- 
sumer frequently prefers to acquire goods 
of foreign production, only because they 
have a better finish.” 

The foreign goods to which Malenkoy 
reters are apparently those that the So- 
viet Union imports from the satellite pow. 
ers as well as those brought back in the 
knapsacks of conscripts returning from 
military service in Eastern Europe. There 
is a brisk black-market trade in con. 
sumer goods from the West across the 
Berlin frontier too. Some Western-made 
shoes, clothing, fountain pens, lighters 
and the like must reach Russia. If so, the 
contrast with ‘goods made in Russia 
doubtless is startling. 

“We have every possibility to produce 
good-quality and attractive textiles, good 
quality smart clothes and elegant foot- 
wear,” Malenkov continues. “We have 
every possibility to provide a good finish 
to all the goods which serve the satis. 
faction of the people’s requirements. 

“We must answer this demand by ac. 
tion. It is the duty of every enterprise to 
produce high-quality goods and to care 
constantly for the durability and good 
finishing of production.” 

It's a merry-go-round. Peasant re- 
sistance in Russia means less food for 
city workers. Hungry workers produce 
poor goods. Poor goods are no incentive 
for peasants to boost food output. 

To halt the merry-go-round, Malenkov 
now promises to shift the effort away 
from heavy industrial equipment and 
guns to potatoes and shoes. Meanwhile, 
the Premier’s Communist homeland is in 
for increasing trouble. What is more, the 
world can see that Soviet leaders, boast- 
ing of strength, are actually covering up 
increasing weakness. 
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What 
Malenkov 
Said: 


“The population will receive 192 billion rubles.” 


“For defense will be the sum of 110.2 billion rubles.” 


“The 1953 output of steel [will be] more than 38 
million tons.” 


“Coal Lwill be] more than 320 million tons.” 
“Oil, more than 52 million tons.” 
“Cement [will be] 16 million tons.” 


“Electric power will be 133 billion kilowatt hours.” 


“Sales of cars, motorcycles, bicycles, refrigerators, 
television sets are being increased.” 


“Production of cotton fabrics will be 5.3 billion 
meters.” 


“Production of butter [will be] 400,000 tons.” 
“Sugar [will be] 3.6 million tons.” 


“Deliveries of meat amounted to 3 million tons.” 


“Heavy industry employs 70 per cent of all industrial ' 
workers.” 


“We have every possibility to produce attractive 
textiles, good-quality smart clothes and elegant 
footwear.” 
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What 
Malenkov 
Means: 


Income per Russian worker will be about $720 a 
year compared with $3,100 per American worker. 


That’s about 11 billion dollars for Russia, against 
48 billions for the U.S. But most Russian spending 
. on defense is hidden. 


There will be 400 pounds of steel per Russian, com- 
pared with 1,062 pounds per American. 


Coal used will be 3,362 pounds for each Russian; 
6,125 pounds for every American. 


For each Russian, that is 543 pounds of oil; Ameri- 
cans, per capita, have 4,580 pounds. 


Comparatively, that is 168 pounds of cement per 
.. Russian to 635 pounds per American. 


. 


In. U. ‘., with a third fewer people, power-used will 
be 523 billion kilowatt hours. 


Absence of figures reveals that Russians are getting 
next to none of these products. 


This means 28 yards per Russian, against U.S. out- 
put of 62 yards per person. 


That's 4.2 pounds per Russian, against 18 pounds 
of butter and margarine per American. 


Per Russian that is 38 pounds, compared with 95 
pounds per American. 


Meat consumed per Russian was 33 pounds last 
year; per American it was 323 pounds. 


In the U.S., only 26.6 per cent of nonfarm civilian 
jobs are in heavy industry. 


Industry in Russia is turning out shoddy merchan- 
dise that brings complaitits from the people. 


FOLLOWING PAGE 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


What Malenkov. Said: 


“Our country is insured of bread.” 


“Collective and state farms allow big losses in the 
harvesting.” 


“It should be admitted that things are bad as re- 
gards ... livestock breeding.” 


“Serious lagging is also taking place in the produc- 
tion of potatoes and vegetables.” 


“A reduction has been allowed to take place in the 
number of . . . cows forming a part of the private 
property of the collective farmstead.” 


““Many builders have adopted the evil practice of 
putting into use new houses with many items in- 
complete and carelessly finished off." 


“There are not infrequent cases where a customer 
wanting to buy some article or other has to go to 
another town.” 


“The peoples of the world rightly regard 
[Korean armistice] as a victory for the peace-loving 
forces.” 


“The U.S. budget allocates huge sums for recruiting 
among the dregs of society diversionist gangs which 
are being introduced into democratic countries for 
wrecking activities.” 


“It is pertinent to ask on what grounds some Amer- 
ican politicians now repeat utterances about the 
weakness of the Soviet Union.”’ 


“The fact that the enemy of the people, Beria, .. . 
the rabid agent of imperialism, has been so quickly 
unmasked and rendered harmless in time can in no 
way be regarded as evidence of the weakening of 
the Soviet state.” 


“The United States of America has long since ceased 
to have the monopoly in the matter of the produc- 
tion of atomic bombs.” 


“The Government deems it necessary to report to 
the Supreme Soviet that the United States has no 
monopoly on the production of the hydrogen bomb 
either.” 


-Te counter a world impression of growing Soviet 





What Malenkov Means: 


There is concern about food in Russia. 


Grain grown does not always get harvested for foal 
and feed. ‘s 


Meat is short and people are complaining. 
Things definitely are bad in Russia in the food line. ; 


Peasants are resisting the policies of the state on 
collective farms. | 


fia 
Je 


oe 


There's trouble too in the building industry. 


Goods are scarce and poorly distributed eight years 
after war has ended. 


Communists claim that Korea was a victory for them. 


Soviet leaders are highly sensitive t} any effort by 
the West to counter their trouble-creating activities. 
Congress once allotted 100 million dollars for aid 
to escapees from the Soviet Union and its satellite 
countries. : 


Communists are worried about the effect on the 
world of evidence of division and weakness within 
Russia. 


Struggle for power in the Kremlin, of whith Beria’s 
liquidation is a part, has made Soviet leaders sensi- 
tive to world understanding of their internal quarrels. 


Soviet leaders are repeating again their claim to 
possession of atom bombs. 


weakness, it is necessary to claim that Communists, 
too, have the hydrogen bomb without offering proof. 
U.S. actually has tested such a bomb. 
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Your safe stop here was 
planned by strangers 


1 Brake lines of Bundyweld 
give you the extra protection 
they’ve given to millions of mo- 
torists during billions of miles 
of motoring safety. No hydrau- 
lic brake failures from brake- 
fluid leaks or broken brake-tube 
walls in your car. 


2 You get Bundyweld protec- 
tion in those all-important oil 
lines, too. Bundyweld is leak- 
proof, extra-strong, trouble-free. 
So much so that it’s used in 
95% of today’s passenger cars 
in an average of twenty vital 
applications each. 


You’re cruising along the highway. You have to stop sud- 
denly. You do. Your safe, sure stop was planned by strangers 
— the men who engineered your car. They made your brake 
lines as leakproof, shockproof, vibration-proof as possible. 
They made your brake lines of Bundyweld Tubing, fifteen 
times stronger than necessary to protect your life. 


3 Your gasoline lines take 
heavy punishment from flying 
stones and from severe vibra- 
tion during your car’s life. They 
don’t leak, don’t collapse, don’t 
get you into trouble. They’re 
made of tough, rugged, double- 
walled Bundyweld Tubing. 


Why you're safer with Bundyweld Tubing 


1 Bundyweld Tubing be- 2 We 
gins as a single strip of 


tough, copper-coated steel. 


carefully 
single strip like this, make 
it into a double-walled tube. 


roll the 


3 We take the tube, fire 
it in a furnace, where the 
copper bonds with the steel. 


1. COPPER SAFETY BORD 
2 LERKPROOF OT 

| 3 Downe sarery waus 
4 GRIFORM WALL STRENGTE 


ing; double-walled, 
copper-sealed, leakproof, 


4 Result: Bundyweld Tub- 
strong, 


4 If you have power steering 
or want it, you'll be glad to know 
Bundyweld safety goes with it. 
Unfailing lines of Bundyweld 
Tubing in power steering mech- 
anisms help the manufacturer 
of your car give you completely 
reliable power steering. 





Bundyweld 
Tubing 


"The lifeline of your car” 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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Decline of French Power 
Shakes Western Alliance 


France, picked as Europe’s strong man by the 
U.S., has become Europe's ‘sick man” instead. 

Bedside diagnosis reveals strikes, deficits and 
public bitterness sapping French strength. 

U.S., with 11 billion dollars invested, so far, 
finds France growing weaker, not stronger. 


Reported from 
PARIS and WASHINGTON 


Value of France as a world power is 
coming under serious questioning. 

The United States, particularly, is con- 
cerned. Total U.S. investment in France 
since the war is close to 11 billion dol- 
lars, only about a quarter of which has 
gone to shooting war in Indochina. That’s 
more than 100 dollars per adult Ameri- 
can, around 200 dollars for every Ameri- 
can paying income taxes. 

In return, the U.S., up to now, has 
counted on France to be the keystone 
of Western defenses against possible So- 
viet aggression in Europe, to hold the 
line against Communism in Indochina. 

Instead, France is in a mess. Strikes 
have paralyzed the country. Nearly a 
third of all French voters vote Commu- 
nist. In eight vears, 18 governments have 
fallen. Next government to take power 
could order France to pull out of Indo- 
china, Jeaving the door of Southeast Asia 
open to Communists. French govern- 
ments traditionally operate in the red. 
Only three times in 40 years have they 
balanced their budgets. 

Question now asked, in Paris as well 
as in Washington, is whether France is 
capable of assuming the responsibilities 
of a major world power. 

Communists, obviously, want France 
to get out of the Western alliance. The 
Communists did not start the latest 
strike wave. But they are capitalizing on 
the mass dissatisfaction. 

Conservatives are saving that what 
France needs is a strong government. 
That, however, is not considered likely 
without a revolution. Election after elec- 
tion in France has returned the same 
kind of governments to power—moderate 
governments based on wobbly coalitions 
of center parties. 

The French people, generally, are 
fed up with conditions in the country. 
Prices are high. Tax burden, per capita, 
is one of the highest in the world. But 
the tax burden is poorly distributed. 
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Most of it falls on the poor and on those 
earning fixed wages and salaries. 

Net result of it all is a sullen and dis- 
satisfied people. Their mood is not 
viewed as revolutionary. But it is a mood 
which so weakens France that no govern- 
ment, so far, has been able to give long- 
term assurances of what the French peo- 
ple will do in an emergency. 

French liabilities as a power are 
viewed as numerous and growing. 

Financial troubles are chronic. To 
cover deficits in the French budget the 
U.S. Treasury, since the war, has written 
quite a few big checks. 

Economic worries are growing too. 
French industry is subject to periodic 
strikes like those now paralyzing the 
country. French trade on world markets 
is up against stiff and growing competi- 
tion from Germany and Britain. 

Military value of the French in an 
emergency remains in doubt. French 
armed forces are divided between Indo- 
china, North Africa and France proper. 
The seven-year war in Indochina is so 
unpopular at home that, under the law, 
only professional soldiers who volun- 
teer in order to get higher pay are 
fighting there. Conscripts, kept at home 
or sent to North Africa, are subject to 
the same stresses and strains as the 
grumbling civilian population. 

Headquarters of the European Army, 
still mainly a force on paper, not in fact, 
are in Paris. But U.S. efforts to get such 
an Army into being, out of the planning 
stage, are up against French reluctance 
to let West Germans be rearmed. France, 
like Britain, still has a mutual nonaggres- 
sion pact with Soviet Russia, signed in 
1944, which is designed to guard against 
a revival of German military power. 

The U.S., for all its investment in 
France, wonders whether it has an ally 
which can be counted upon. 

French assets, though dwindling, re- 
main. 

Geographical position of France in 
the heart of Western Europe makes it 
essential to any Western European de- 


—_— ~t nited Press 
HELPING HANDS lift ladies into 
makeshift ‘‘busses”’ . . . troops move 
a bit of mail . . . but France is sick 


—United Press 


fense system. Germany, on the border 
of the Soviet empire, is exposed and cur 
rently lacks forces of its own. Italy is 
militarily weak and has a big Commu 
nist minority. Britain, on its islands, 
looks to its Commonwealth and Empire 
rather than to Europe. U.S. forces in 
Germany count on France as their sec 
ond line of defense, their supply line. 

French possessions and _ protectorate 
in North Africa, though troublesome 
are still a French asset. The U.S. de 
pends on air bases built at great expense 
in French Morocco for air power over 
Southern Europe and the Mediterranean. 

Politically, too, France is held to be 
more acceptable than Germany as i 
leader on the Continent. Other cour 
tries, not just France, fear a revival @ 
German military power. 

“Sick man of Europe” is what a former 
French Premier, still a power in Freneé 
politics, Paul Reynaud, has called his ow 
country. Concern of the U.S. and of it 
Western allies now is whether France 
ever can be made well enough to accep 
responsibilities of continental leadership. 
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AUTO MAKERS FIGHTING IT OUT 


Battle of ‘Big 3’ 


It's a battle royal for custom- 
ers that is going on in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

The “Big 3’ producers, strug- 
gling to outsell each other, are 
showing gains, now account for 
90 per cent of total sales. 

The “independents” are losing 
ground. They now get only 10 
per cent of the customers. 

The seller's market is gone. 
The buyer is on top once more. 


DETROIT 


A battle for position among the 
‘Big 3° is having wide effects in the 
highly important automobile industry. 

In this battle, Ford is aiming to chal- 
lenge General Motors for first place in 
the lower-price field. Chrysler is con- 
testing with Ford for second place in 
over-all production. 

As a result of this battle among the 
giants of the industry, independent pro- 
ducers are having a harder time to main- 
tain their relative positions. 

In the days when all cars produced 
could be sold instantly and when ma- 
terial shortages limited output, the so- 


Autos: Gains for the ‘Big 3,’ 
Losses for the ‘Independents’ 


called “independents” produced and 
sold 2 out of every 10 cars that rolled 
off the assembly lines. Of late, they have 
been producing and selling 1 out of 
every 10 cars produced. The “Big 3,” 
which had 80 per cent of the business, 
now have 90 per cent. 

The remaining 10 per cent of today’s 
automobile business is divided among 
five producers—Studebaker, Nash, Pack- 
ard, Hudson and Kaiser. 

Actually, the relationship now pre- 
vailing is about the same as before the 
war, when the “independents” could 
count on holding roughly 10 per cent of 
the market. 

The present-day market, however, is 
far larger than that of prewar. In num- 
bers of cars, both groups of producers 
are selling nearly half again as many cars 
as in prewar 1941. 

Still, a comparison with the early post- 
war period shows the “Big 8” gaining, 
the “independents” losing. 

In 1948, for example, the “indepen- 
dents” turned out 768,000 cars, and had 
little trouble selling them. In 1953, about 
the best they can hope for is 550,000. 
That would be 10 per cent of the esti- 
mated total market of 5.5 million. 

The “Big 3,” by contrast, turned out 
8.1 million cars in 1948, and expect to 
produce nearly 5 million in 1953. Al- 
ready, in the first seven months of 1953, 


1941 


Production 


1948 


Production 


Production 


Leaves Less for Others 


these three companies have produced 
more cars than in the full year 1948. 

Recently, in the latter part of July, the 
production of the “independents” ran as 
low as 7 per cent of the total, with 93 
per cent for the “Big 3.” But that shift, 
at least in part, was temporary. The 
smaller producers were hampered by 
supplier strikes and other problems. 
Some plants were forced to shut down or 
cut production sharply. The 90-10 ratio 
seems more realistic. 

The “‘independents’’ themselves 
doubted that they could hold the full 20 
per cent share of the market they cap- 
tured just after the war. It seemed likely 
that the bigger companies, once they 
were able to cut loose on production and 
selling effort, would pinch off some of 
the market from their smaller competi- 
tors. Howevey, the shift has come more 
rapidly than many expected. 

The real battle for customers is among 
the “Big 3.” All of them are selling more 
cars than last vear. 

GM, to date, shows the biggest gains. 
It has sold as many cars in the last seven 
months as in all of 1952, and a quarter 
of a million more than in the full year 
1948. GM’s share of the total market, 40 
per cent in 1948 and 42 per cent in 1952, 
is 47 per cent now. Ford and Chrysler are 
neck and neck for second place in the 
industry. 
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Source: Ward’s Automotive Yearbook and Automotive News 
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Strange Case 


Chiang’s “‘blockade’’ against 
Communist China now raises a 
touchy new issue— 

British warships, opposing any 
interference with British trade, 
are aiding merchant ships tak- 
ing goods to Communist China. 

But Congress votes to beef up 
Chiang’s fleet with U.S. war- 
ships. 

Problem: How to prevent a 
clash between two U. S. allies. 


A ticklish problem with warlike 
overtones is developing at this time 
in the waters off Communist China. 

Involved in this problem are ships 
now plying the China trade, the use of 
the British Navy, an attempted blockade 
by the budding Navy of Chiang Kai- 
shek, and a mysterious group of 25 U.S 
destroyers. 

Blockade attempts by the Chinese 
Nationalist fleet are at the bottom of this 
developing situation. British naval ves- 
sels are committed to protect British 
merchant ships carrying goods to Com- 
munist China. Last month, for the first 
time, a British aircraft carrier, the Uni- 
corn, actually tangled with Nationalist 
gunboats to rescue the Inchkilda, a Brit- 
ish freighter boarded by the blockaders. 

It is against this background that the 
U. S. Congress on its closing day quietly 
enacted a somewhat mysterious new law. 
The law, now signed, says that: 

“The President is authorized to lend 
or otherwise make available to any 
friendly foreign nation in the Far Eastern 
area, with or without reimbursement and 
on such terms and under such conditions 
as the President may deem appropriate, 
such naval vessels not larger than the de- 
stroyer type and not to exceed 25 in num- 
ber, and such assorted minor miscel- 
laneous craft, naval services, training, 
technical advice, facilities, and equip- 
ment that he may deem proper.” 

Here, apparently, is the authority to 
transfer to the Nationalist Chinese Navy, 
based on Formosa, 25 U.S. destroyers 
plus other craft of smaller size. 

The fact is that most of these vessels 
are destined for Chiang’s fleet. A few 
may be given to South Korea, if later de- 
velopments warrant it. But the planners 
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of 25 U.S. Destroyers 


Will They End Up in the China Blockade? 


who framed the last-minute law had in 
mind principally Chiang Kai-shek and 
the problem of protecting Formosa, with- 
out the continued use of the U.S. Far 
Eastern Fleet. They had in mind, too, 
the task of enforcing a tight blockade of 
Communist China in the event that Chi- 
nese forces, freed in Korea. strike else- 
where. The object is insurance against a 
later move by Chinese Communists, 
with Chiang helping to police the waters 
off China’s coast. 

That indicates a coming transfer of 
some, if not all, of the 25 U.S. destroyers 


stroyer escorts. Most of these \essels are 
small gunboats, usable only in shallow 
coastal waters. 

Chinese Nationalist sailors. nonethe. 
less, are available to man a much larger 
fleet. There are 40,000 men reported ty 
be training on active duty now on Fo, 
mosa and at sea, with only 300 needed 
to man a modern U.S. destroyer. Many 
of these men have been trained jn , 
Nationalist naval academy cstablished 
on Formosa five vears ago. 

An expanded Nationalist fleet. using 
fast U.S. destroyers, is certaii to com 


—United Press 


DESTROYERS OF AMERICA’S ‘MOTH-BALL FLEET’ 
Will 25 go to Chiang—as 50 went to Britain in 1940? 


to Formosa, on somewhat the same basis 
that 50 “over-age” destroyers were given 
to Britain in September, 1940, in ex- 
change for Atlantic bases. Chinese Na- 
tionalists, in addition, will get fuel and 
equipment for those U.S. warships, 
training for their crews, a U.S. advisory 
mission to teach destroyer tactics, plus 
facilities for maintaining their new de- 
strovers and smaller craft. 

Transfer of the destroyers to Chiang’s 
Navy will greatly increase the National- 
ists’ ability to defend Formosa. Without 
rigid restrictions, however, it could also 
increase by many times Chiang’s ability 
to blockade Communist Chinese ports. 

The present Nationalist fleet, in con- 
trast. consists of only 40 naval vessels of 
all kinds, the largest being an old, 
1,400-ton destroyer and a few old de- 


under some U.S. restrictions concerning 
the use of those ships. Yet the danger 
remains of a clash between this force 
and the British Navy, if Chiang attempts 
to clamp down on his blockade of main 
land Chinese ports. 

Just how ticklish that problem could 
become is shown by a recent statement 
to Parliament by Anthony Eden, British 
Foreign Secretary. He said then: “What 
would happen if any of the ships 0 
Chiang Kai-shek sought to interfere with 
British shipping? ...I1 can tell the 
House at once that Her Majesty’s ships 
on their lawful occasions will always be 
protected.” 

Use of British naval strength agains 
any reinforced blockade fleet is indi 
cated, too, in a later exchange in thé 
House of Lords, quoted on page 29. 
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Already, more than 40 “incidents” 
have been reported, involving British 
shipping in coastal waters off Communist 
China, since Chinese entered the war in 
Korea. Of these, at least 21 involved 
Chiang’s blockade fleet. Shooting oc- 
curred in some. 

Most serious case thus far occurred 
near Foochow in December, 1952, when 
the British master of the steamer Rosita 
was killed by attackers who tried to pre- 
vent him from reaching that Communist 
port. Chiang accepted responsibility for 
that incident and agreed to pay compen- 
sation for the death of the captain. 
Earlier, just after war began in Korea, 
the British vessel Glenearn was machine- 
gunned from the air just off the Com- 
munist held mainland. In that case, a 
crewman was wounded and Chiang’s 
regime agreed to pay compensation that 
amounted to $30,000. 

But British warships had not been 
brought into the picture until the Inch- 
kilda incident last month. On two previ- 
ous cases, in 1951 and 1952, warships 
answered distress calls from British mer- 
chantmen in coastal waters, but both 
times the intercepting gunboats had fled 
hefore the warships . arrived. 

Nefience of the blockade attempt, 
meanwhile, is increasing. British freight- 
ers. in recent months, have carried three 
tires the amount of goods to Communist 
Chinese ports that was carried during 
the same period last year. All of this 
shipping is reported to be of nonstrategic 
goods, as defined by U. N. agreement but 
not as defined by Chiang’s blockade force. 

At least 20 British ships are reported 
to be engaged in Chinese coastal trade 
alone, a lucrative business that Britain is 
reluctant to lose. Others are engaged in 
carry:ng goods to China from England 
and ports in Asia. 

Any real crackdown on_ that + ship- 
ping could lead to serious trouble be- 
tween Britain and Chiang, and even be- 
tween Britain and U.S. if American 
warships become involved in an intensi- 
fied blockade. Yet the danger signs are 
there. Admiral Arthur Radford, new 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, just 
returned from a trip to Formosa and is 
known to favor a real blockade of Com- 
munist China in case truce breaks down 
or Chinese Communists strike again. 
Other top-level U.S. officials have stated 
that Chiang’s fleet should be reinforced 
to relieve this country of the job of pro- 
tecting Formosa. And it may be difficult 
to supply Chiang’s forces with American 
destroyers without having some of those 
warships used by the Nationalist block- 
ade fleet. 

The big question for U.S., in other 
words, is this: how to beef up Chiang’s 
fleet without risking an open clash be- 
tween that fleet and the British Navy. 
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Britain Talks Tough 
About China Blockade 


‘Following are pertinent quotations from recent debate in the 
British House of Lords concerning blockade of China by National- 
ist Chinese and by U. S.: 


®@ The Marquess of Reading (Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, speaking for the Government): My 
Lords . . . There have been cases recently, before President 
Eisenhower's announcement, of Chinese Nationalist interfer- 
ence with British ships engaged upon their lawful business. 
Her Majesty‘s Government have taken appropriate action in 
each case to defend legitimate British interests . . . We shall 
not fail in this duty in the future... . 


Viscount Stansgate: | am grateful to the noble Marquess. There 
is one other small point about which | should like to ask him. Has 
he cbserved that the Government of Ceylon is embarrassed 
about a contract that they have made with China for rice and 
rubber? Would their ships receive, say from Formosa attack, 
the same protection as British ships? 


The Marquess of Reading: My Lords, | am answering this off- 
hand. | imagine that that would be so. | do not think that 
Ceylon has a Navy of her own which would be capa’ le of 
undertaking that task. | imagine that the same principle 
would apply. 


Viscount Elibank: My Lords, may | ask the noble Marquess a 
question in relation to the answer which he has just given to 
the noble Viscount, Lord Stansgate? 

| concluded from his answer to me, which | termed as satis- 
factory, that no interference from any quarter would be 
permitted with any legitimate trade between the United King- 
dom and Hong Kong and China. 

But now has not the noble Marquess limited that answer by 
his reply to the noble Viscount, that it is only if that interference 
comes from Formosa that British shipping will be protected? 


The Marquess of Reading: Not only if it came from Formosa; 
presumably if it came from the mainland of China as well. | do 
not think that was quite what the noble Viscount had in mind. 


Viscount Stansgate: My question was intended in the widest 
sense. It may well be that there are the gravest reasons for not 
answering it. But it is very important that we should protect 
our shipping from the blockade which has been talked about in 
authoritative quarters in America. 


The Marquess of Reading: My Lords, | think in effect | have 
answered that by saying that we should be opposed to any 
such blockade. | do not think we need take it further. 
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THE PRISONERS WHO BROKE 


Some ‘Chow Rats,’ a Few Real Converts 


What does it take to convert 
an American to Communism? 

The answer is being given in 
grisly detail by returning pris- 
oners in Korea. Reports show this: 

“Progressives” sold out for 
food, for medical attention, for 
favors. Some, but not ail, were 
unstable to start with. 

Brain washing worked best 
with the weak, the bitter, the 


hungry. 
SEOUL 


American soldiers, returning from 
Communist prison camps, are con- 
fused and mentally dazed. A few are 
frightened. Others are angry. 

On the lips of many there is a bitter, 
contemptuous word: “progressive.” To 
many returned prisoners, this once-proud 
word now has a bitter, new meaning— 
that buddies and companions in arms, 
captured by Chinese Communists, swal- 
lowed Communism in prison. 

The label of “progressive” is hung 
upon these waverers by the men who 
stuck steadfastly to all their patriotic be- 
liefs through months of prison life. The 
patriots are “reactionaries,” a Commu- 
nist term applied to all those who refuse 
to follow Communism. “Reactionaries” 
have come out of prison with an angry 
hatred. More than one has spotted a 
“progressive” and asserted that, “If I get 
a chance, I'll kill him.” 

American soldiers seem to have turned 
into enemies of each other. Some have 
turned into friends of Communism. 

People at home—parents, friends and 
the vast public hearing this story—are 
puzzled. Americans in significant num- 
bers never have gone over to the enemy 
before. What happened this time? 

To find out, vou first have to examine 
the ranks of the “progressives.” 

Scores of them—the final tally will re- 
main uncertain for months and perhaps 
forever—took the Communist bait, hook, 
line and sinker. They refuse to come 
home, and they say they would rather 
stay with the Chinese Communists. 

Men who turned Communist do not 
fit any noticeable pattern Of education 
or social background. Some are Negroes, 
some are white; some are city boys, 
some from farms and country towns. 
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Take one boy from Virginia. He had 
only a sixth-grade education. His re- 
turned mates said he was a “smart-aleckyv 
type, a juvenile delinquent,” with beady 
eyes that got him nicknamed “The Rat.” 

Then there were two boys from Texas. 
One a 25-year-old chemist, well 
educated. But he harbored a resentment 
—he once flunked out in Officer Candi- 
date School. Another Texan was the 
“fixer type” who made friends with the 
Communists and breezily helped other 
GI’s to write the degrading essays in 
“self-criticism” that Communists used to 
break down their potential converts. 

Some were simply gullible. They 
swallowed grandiose Communist prom- 
ises that sounded better to them than 
the GI Bill of Rights—promises that the 
men would be sent to Chinese universi- 
ties and to Russian schools for periods of 
six months to five years. 

A few hungered to be leaders—and 
the Communists promised them a chance. 

“The Commies,” one sergeant ex- 
plained, “said eventually the United 
States will be taken over by Russia and 
the guys who stayed will be trained to 
lead a U. S. Communist state.” 

Many other “progressives” are com- 
ing home, rejecting Communist bids to 
become renegades, but they carry a lin- 
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gering taint. The worst of them tumed 
into stool pigeons and spies, tattling tp 
their Chinese captors about men who 
talked against Communism and why 
plotted escapes. Out of the mouths of 
returned Americans who remained loyal 
come words like “rats,” “squealers” and 
“Chink lovers” to describe these men, 

Immature soldiers, only 19 or 20 years 
old, with no experience of the world, fell 
most easily into Communist traps for po- 
tential tattlers, and went hardest for the 
Communist indoctrination. 

As explained by a young radio oper. 
ator from Baltimore, “A lot of the time | 
worried about what was right and what 
was wrong. After the Commies pounded 
it into your head so long, you began to 
wonder. I wavered myself. It would last 
for a week and then I would say, hell, 
that don’t sound right, and I’d go back to 
thinking the way I always did. But after 
three years you were always a littl 
confused.” 

Large numbers of prisoners appeared 
to be “progressives” because they did not 
believe they had anything to gain from 
“bucking the school” set up to teach 
them Communism. They went along, 
simply trying to stay out of trouble, risk- 
ing the name of “rat” to gain a bowl of 
“chow.” 


—United Press 


FOUR WHO ESCAPED FROM THE GATES OF HELL 
The Communists turned on the heat, and some souls were seared 
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“if you acted like a ‘progressive’ you 
could get food, cigarettes, the run of the 
camp, less work details—almost any- 
thing,” one sergeant explained. 

How the Communists persuaded the 
¢I’s to turn to them is a study in ruth- 
Jess, calculated indoctrination. The Chi- 
nese, Within the limits of poor medical 
and food resources, gave the Americans 
better treatment in the belief that it 
would pay off politically. Food, cigarettes 
and medical care were held out as 
bribes for promising students; punish- 
ment in‘waterlogged foxholes and in jail 
was meted to those who argued, or who 
didn’t study Communist texts diligently 
enough to suit their captors. 

Communists chose their most likely 
converts carefully. Skilled psychologists 
helped pick out Americans who were 
likely to be easy marks. Enlisted men 
were separated from officers, depriving 
them of leaders and forcing them to de- 
pend upon Communists. Companies of 
150 to 300 men were broken down into 
groups of four to six men—groups that 
were easier to observe in detail. 

Stool pigeons were bought with extra 
cigarettes or food. No man knew whom 
he could trust. Suspicion and distrust 
grew. Boredom and lethargy took over. 

Then the Chinese stepped in to re- 
lieve boredom with their classes in Com- 
munism and exercises in “self-criticism.” 
For every 20 prisoners, the Chinese as- 
signed an instructor. Prisoners were 
forced to read the writings of Marx and 
Lenin, the “Political History of America” 
written by William Z. Foster, U.S. Com- 
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munist leader. Copies of the New York 
Daily Worker were required reading. 

Prisoners were drilled and quizzed to 
make the lessons stick. 

“The Chinese they sent to indoctrinate 
us were pretty smart,” a West Virginia 
sergeant related. “They knew how to 
work on people. If they got you to admit 
that any thread of their argument had 
merit, they would keep after you until 
you went mad.” ; 

Every nook of a man’s personality and 
home background was explored to find 
the chinks through which Communist 
philosophy could be force fed. 

Each U.S. prisoner was forced to 
write his autobiography in great detail. 
He had to tell about his education, his 
family, his resentments, his weaknesses. 
Communist psychologists ransacked the 
essays, looking for clues to character 
weakness and personality defects that 
would reveal candidates for easier con- 
version to Communism. 

Appeals to each individual were differ- 
ent. With an ex-laborer, the Commu- 
nists harped on the theme that “You can 
get a better job in a Communist society.” 
They picked out a 48-year-old Negro 
major with gray hair as a target and 
kept telling him that Communists “are 
the best friends of Negroes.” 

American freedom even was perverted 
into a tool of conversion aimed at well- 
educated idealists among the officers and 
noncoms. “Communism in the U. S. will 
not be like it is in Russia,” they said. 
“You will keep your freedoms, but ex- 
ploitation will be eliminated.” 


“Ye are - 
THE GATES OF FREEDOM AT PANMUNJOM—FOR THE MAJORITY WHO CHOSE FREEDOM 
Enemy trucks (front) bring Allied prisoners to the ambulances and helicopters that wait for them 


Everywhere the soldier turned he was 
under Communist pressure. If he did not 
study, he was punished. Food, cigarettes, 
mail could be taken away and medical 
treatment could be denied. If the GI be- 
came a star student, a tattler or a con- 
vert, life was easier. 

True facts about the war and about 
the United States were kept completely 
from the men. Their real beliefs were at- 
tacked and undermined. Communist lec- 
tures were all they heard. Communist 
books were all they read. 

It was a systematic attack on the 
mind such as no mass of Americans ever 
underwent in any other prisoner-of-war 
camp. Under the unrelenting pressure, 
weaker prisoners caved in. Some only 
wavered, some were half convinced, 
some went all the way to Communism. 

Some of the half-convinced flopped to 
Communism at the last roll call before 
return, when three “progressives” an- 
nounced they would stay. “The last we 
saw of them, they went in one direction, 
and we went in another,” one man said. 

Most men coming back with tainted 
minds are expected to straighten out in 
the security of home surroundings. 

Those who stay with the Commu- 
nists presumably will be interviewed by 
U.S. officials, under supervision of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion as provided by the truce agree- 
ment. Some may be persuaded to re- 
turn. Some, in the view of competent 
medical officers, may be gone forever, 
their minds twisted too far by alien 
thought control. 


—United Press 
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Why Food Bills Keep Going Up 


Why does food cost so much? 
Every housewife wants to know. 

It isn’t because the farmer is 
gouging the public. He keeps 
getting a smaller share of the 
family food dollar. 

It isn’t that anyone is taking 
advantage of anyone else. 

The answer lies in the trend of 
the times. High wages, the high 
cost of everything keep grocery 
bills from dropping. 


City people are wondering more 
and more if the cost of food is ever 
going to come down. 

People read about trouble on the 
farms. They see reports of lower prices 
for farm products. Farm incomes are de- 
scribed as declining. 

Yet, in the grocery stores, food prices 
keep edging higher and higher. Eggs 
are back above $1 a dozen in many 
places. Bacon brings nearly $1 a pound. 
Beef again is up in price. Nearly all 
kinds of things cost more. 

What's the trouble? Is the farmer 
better off than the stories tell? 

At least a partial answer to these ques- 
tions can be found in some figures that 
the Government prepares. These figures 
show how much, on the average, the 
farmer gets out of each dollar the house- 
wife spends in the grocery store. They 
show also how much goes to others than 
the farmer. 

Here you run onto a clue. You find 
that the farmer is getting much less of 
the food dollar than he got a few years 
back. In 1946, the wife of the average 
wage earner spent $767 for her year’s 
groceries. That was for foods that origi- 
nated on American farms; it didn’t in- 
clude fish and imported items, such as 
coffee. The farmer received $397, or 52 
per cent, of this $767. 

As the years have passed, the house- 
wife has paid more and more for the 
same amount of groceries, yet the farm- 
ers share has become smaller. Today, 
the housewife pays $1,017 for the food 
that cost $767 in 1946. That’s an in- 
crease of $250 in her grocery bill. The 
farmer, however, gets only $49 of that 
increase. His share of the retail food dol- 
lar has gone down from 52 cents to 44 


32 


cents. You get this picture in the chart 
on this page. 

The trouble is that costs all along the 
line, from the farm to the grocer’s 
shelves, are increasing. Wages are high- 
er. This is true in stockyards, grain ele- 
vators, mills, packing plants—at every 


step in the movement of farm produce \ 


to the consumer. The hourly wages paid 
to employes of food-marketing firms av- 
erage 6 per cent higher now than a 
year ago. 

Transportation is costing more. 
Trucking rates are higher. Railway 
freight rates have been increased re- 
peatedly. The Government figures show 
that, figuring farm commodities as a 
whole, it costs about 58 per cent more to 
ship produce to market by rail now than 
it did in 1946. 

Rents paid by food processors and 
distributors have gone up. Materials 
and equipment used in processing and 


Farmers Getting Less, but Others Getting More 


handling—such things as machinery ang 
packaging materials—cost more. Ajj 
these increased costs help to hold pricey 
of food high. A 

The farmer's expenses, also, ag 
higher. He pays more for labor, If hg 
borrows money, he finds that’ intereg! 
rates have risen. His machinery ang 
equipment cost more. Everything elgg! 
that the farmer buys is more expensive. 
Yet, the prices of most of the thing 
that he sells have fallen, and he is get: 
ting a smaller share of the grocery dob 
Jar. 

The farmer, thus, is being squeezed 
while the housewife’s grocery bill 
keep edging higher. More and mop 
of the food dollar is going for the cost 
of processing and handling farm pro 
uce, and less is going to the farmer. Up 
less these costs go down, the house 
wife can expect to keep on paying big 
grocery bills. 
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What the farmer gets out of the food dollar is at « postwar low. 


Source: Agriculture Dept. 


_ What others get keeps rising, now stands at a postwar high. 
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First Love of 20,000,000 Motorists! 


Surveys indicate that there are more than 


20,000,000 motorists in America who would 
tather own a Cadillac than any other motor- 
car built in the land. This is doubtless the 
greatest endorsement ever given an automo- 
bile—if not the greatest ever received by any 


Manufactured product. But we think you 


CADILLAC 


MOTOR CAR 


will agree, when you see and drive the great 
1953 Cadillac, that it is an endorsement 
most richly deserved The car is supremely 
beautiful . . . its interiors are gracious and 
luxurious almost beyond description 

and when it comes to performance—well, 


this is by far the greatest “Standard of the 


DIVISION * GENERAL 


World” ever built. If you are among the 
millions who hold Cadillac as your “‘first 
love, you'd better see your Cadillac dealer 
at your earliest opportunity. One’ look 
and one ride—and we think you will 
agree that this is the perfect year for 


making your motorcar dreams come true! 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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For the product you make 
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plan for tomorrow. Ms 
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McLouty Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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Democrats’ Problem: A Leader 


Will Stevenson Take the Helm—or Bow Out? 


Globe-trotting Adlai Stevenson 
comes home as the big question 
mark of the Democratic Party. 

Nobody is sure where he fits 
into the drive, now starting, for 
votes in 1954 and 1956. 

He's urged to step out front, to 
withdraw, to run in 1956, to bow 
out of politics. 

lf he wants party control, he 
must fight for it. His name isn’t 
magic to all Democrats. 


Decision time is at hand for Adlai 
E. Stevenson and the Democrats with 
the return of Mr. Stevenson from his 
round-the-world trip. 

The party is ready to make plans, to 
raise money, to talk about issues and 
candidates, to begin building its organ- 
ization for the campaigns of 1954 and 
1956. And Mr. Stevenson and the party, 
alike, must decide upon the role that 
he is to play in the days ahead, 

It is being taken for granted by many 
that Mr. Stevenson is to make another 
try for the Presidency in 1956, although 
he, himself, has kept silent on this point. 
But Mr. Stevenson kept a careful silence 
about such matters until a Democratic 
Convention dumped a nomination in his 
lap in 1952. It was a part of his strategy. 
Men who are too obvious about seeking 
a presidential nomination rarely get one. 

The Democrats cannot thrust their 
1952 candidate aside too abruptly. Mr. 
Stevenson got 3 million more votes in 
losing the election in 1952 than Harry S. 
Truman got in winning the Presidency 
in 1948. No losing candidate in history 
ever got as many votes as the 27 million 
given to Mr. Stevenson. Only two win- 
ning candidates—Franklif D. Roosevelt 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower—ever got as 
many as Mr. Stevenson did in losing. 

Yet, it is not certain that Mr. Steven- 
son can win renomination. His words to 
the party carry no official weight. He 
holds no public office. He even failed to 
carry his home State of Illinois in the 
presidential election. 

The big question for Mr. Stevenson 
is how he is to keep himself in the fore- 
ground of his party, how to avoid being 
swept under by the tide of events. 

One group of friends is urging Mr. 
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TIME FOR DEMOCRATS TO PUT THEIR HEADS TOGETHER 





—Harris & Ewing 


. .. Chairman Mitchell, Vice Chairman Edwards, Mr. Stevenson 


Stevenson to take an active part in 
Democratic planning, to help raise 
money, help in organization, act as a sort 
of top spokesman for the party on large 
matters of public policy. They would 
give him a televised sounding board to 
put his views before the public at fairly 
regular intervals. 

A less active role is urged by other 
friends. They want Mr. Stevenson to stay 
aloof from political chores, speak down 
from the clouds now and then. 

A middle-ground approach is en- 
visaged by Mr. Stevenson. He is to help 
in fund-raising dinners. The party debt 
is to be paid off. Party machines are to be 
rebuilt, especially in big cities. And he 
is going along with plans for a big party 
rally in Chicago in September. 

Renomination chances for Mr. Ste- 
venson depend upon the personal con- 
tacts he can establish with party leaders 
across the country. Big-city leaders were 
cold to him in 1952. They said he spoke 
over their heads. It is only by personal 
contacts with the leaders of his party in 
the States and cities that he can hope 
to bind them to him for 1956. 


Even then, he faces a fight. Very few 
defeated candidates have ever been re- 
nominated by either party. In modern 
politics, there have been only Grover 
Cleveland and William Jennings Bryan 
for the Democrats and Thomas E. Dewey 
for the Republicans. 

Mr. Cleveland, beaten in his race for 
re-election in 1888, ran again in 1892 
and won. Mr. Bryan ran in 1896, 1900 
and 1908. Mr. Dewey was nominated in 
1944 and 1948. Mr. Cleveland held a 
grip over the party through the friend- 
ship of thousands of former Democratic 
jobholders. Mr. Dewey had the Governor- 
ship of New York, with a powerful State 
organization and a close alliance with 
many Republican governors. 

Mr. Bryan was the only man who 
managed to win more than one nomina- 
tion without a powerful organization that 
he could summon to his support. In each 
of his battles for the nomination, the im- 
portant city machines of his party were 
opposed to him. 

Mr. Stevenson’s problem. None of 
these examples fits Mr. Stevenson’s situ- 
ation. He does not have links to former 
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jobholders, ties to Governors or Mr. Bry- 
an’s rallying cry. He does have many 
friends in the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, going down the line from Stephen 
A. Mitchell, its Chairman, and Mrs. India 
Edwards, a vice chairman. And he has 
personal ties left in the States from the 
last campaign. 

Inside the party, Mr. Stevenson must 
deal with other potential aspirants for a 
presidential nomination. There is a 
North-South division in the party to be 
bridged. There is a question about issues 
for the campaigns ahead. And a great 
deal depends upon whether Mr. Ei- 
senhower is to run again. Not too many 
Democrats would care to take on the 
national hero if times are good. 

If Mr. Stevenson is to take the role 
of party leader, he must fight for it. 
Southern Democrats are pretty well run- 
ning things in Congress now. They are 
cool to him. They look upon Senator 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, and a few 
other Democratic Senators more as the 
caretakers of the party than Mr. Steven- 
son. Senator Russell made a potent bid 
for the nommmation in 1952. 

Not only Mr. Russell, but a long list of 
others, is to be reckoned with in 1956. 
The list carries such names as Senators 
Stuart Symington, of Missouri; Estes Ke- 
fauver, of Tennessee; Robert S. Kerr, of 
Oklahoma; Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, of Michigan, others. In every case, 
they are men who hold office. 

The North-South division is less ap- 
parent in the voting of Democrats in Con- 
gress than it is out in the States. But any 
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national convention will bring men such 
as Governors James F. Byrnes, of South 
Carolina; Allan Shivers, of Texas, and 
Robert F. Kennon, of Louisiana. They 
led a revolt against Mr. Stevenson in 
1952 and still are off the reservation. 

In each of these States, there is a po- 
tential rebellion. Governor Byrnes says 
white Democrats in the South have more 
in common with Northern Republicans 
in small towns and rural areas than they 
do with big-city Democrats. 

Loyal congressional Democrats man- 
aged to hold South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana for Mr. Stevenson in 1952. But Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Texas and Tennessee got 
away from him. The damages of that de- 
feat have to be repaired before the 
South can be called solidly Democratic 
again. This lends strength to the argu- 
ments of the South for a bigger voice in 
party affairs. 

Whatever plans Mr. Stevenson and 
his allies make at the top of the party, 
the real shaping of campaign issues is 
being done by the day-by-day votes of 
Democrats in the House and Senate. 
This is the record on which the party will 
run in its effort to capture Congress in 
1954 and the White House in 1956. 

Here, Democrats are banging away at 
the increase in interest rates, at the sag 
in farm prices, at Republican cutbacks 
in public-power programs, at failures to 
cut taxes and balance the budget. They 
are going along with Mr. Eisenhower's 
foreign policy and say they will continue 
to do so as long as he follows the policies 
of former President Truman. 


oS 
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World-traveler Stevenson may find the ways of distant lands less mysterious than those of his party 


Kickoff point. In 1952, it was the 
Democratic loss of Midwest and Far 
West States that helped to give the elec. 
tion to Mr. Eisenhower. Now Democrats 
are banking on a return of the farm 
votes and setting a record they hope wil] 
attract the Far West votes. A big rally in 
the farm States is likely to be the kickoff 
point for the 1954 congressional cam. 
paign. 

For the Far West, Democrats have 
provided big majorities in the House 
to give more money for public-power 
projects and for rural telephone lines, 
and against cutting funds for rural 
electrification and against reducing soil- 
conservation payments. They hope the 
Republican-sponsored cuts in money that 
is to be used for reclamation and power 
will serve to turn Western voters back 
to the Democrats. 

But congressional Democrats are not 
yet ready to attack Mr. Eisenhower, 
They feel that he still stands high in the 
regard of the voters. Their attacks are 
upon the President’s party rather than 
upon the President. 

All of this is in accord with Mr. Steven- 
son’s own views. He has urged Demo- 
crats not to obstruct, impair or imperil 
Mr. Eisenhower's program. And he says 
legislative leadership must always rest 
with Congress. 

A real question for Mr. Stevenson is 
whether he can recapture this leader- 
ship in a national convention in 1956. 
While Democrats fix policies in Congress, 
he has to try to capture the party ma- 
chinery out in the country. 


—United Press 
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SENATOR BYRD WARNS U.S.: 
DEBT IS TOO BIG ALREADY 


His Answer to Secretary Humphrey—Economy or ‘Disaster’ 


__ Can the Government raise enough money 
- to pay all its bills this year? 

That's a live question, now that Congress 
has rejected President Eisenhower's request 
for a higher ceiling on the public debt. 

Today that debt is within 3 billion dollars 
of the legal limit of 275 billion. Treasury Sec- 
retary George M. Humphrey told Congress he 
would need to borrow 5 billion dollars more 
to make ends meet this year. (The text of Sec- 
retary Humphrey's argument was published 
in the August 7 issue of U.S. News & World 


Borrowing on such a scale would push the 
total debt above the limit allowed by law. 
To avoid that, Mr. Eisenhower has ordered 
Government agencies to reduce spending. 
This is the solution that had been favored 
all along by the Senate Finance Committee, 
which blocked any increase in the debt limit. 
To get an explanation of the thinking of 
those who oppose the higher ceiling, editors 
of U. S. News & World Report interviewed Sen- 
ator Harry F. Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia. Mr. 
Byrd is on the Senate Finance Committee and 


Report.) 


Q Secretary Humphrey says that you 
can't run the Government with less than 
about a 6-billion-dollar cash amount, be- 
cause youre spending at the rate of 
about 6 billion a month, and you are go- 
ing to have on hand at the beginning of 
the month only the same amount of dol- 
lars you are going to spend during the 
month, What is your thought on that, 
Senator Byrd? 

A There have been times in the past 
-in fact, in recent months—when the 
balance was less than 6 billion dollars. 
It has been down to between 3 billion 
and 4 billion. The balance is kept in 
about 12,000 banks, and, while I am 
not criticizing this policy, less balance 
would be necessary if it were in one 
account. 

Q Mr. Humphrey also makes the point 
that the Government is confronted with 
what he calls “c.o.d.’s”—something like 
81 billion dollars contracted before the 
Administration came into power but 
which comes due and the cash has got 
to be found to pay for that 81 billion 
over and above what they’ve got budg- 
eted for the year’s expenditures. He 
says over 40 billion of what we're spend- 
ing this year are those c.o.d. items. What 
about that? 
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is leader of economy forces in Congress. 


A That’s true, but not all of that 81- 
billion-dollar carry-over is to be spent 
this year. Expenditures this year, out of 
old appropriations and new, will total 
about 74 billion dollars. This is about as 
much as was spent in the Truman budg- 
et in the past year. But notwithstanding 
that, the debt limit will not be exceed- 
ed if, in the several peak-expenditure 
months this year, the balance is reduced 
by 2 billion, expenditures are reduced 
by 2 billion, or if there is a combination 
of lesser reductions in each. In addition, 
there is still some borrowing authority. 

Q Is it possible that the Administra- 
tion was asking for this debt limit more 
for what it was expecting in the fiscal 
year ending in mid-1955? Were they 
thinking of the hump they were going to 
have much later? Or do you think they 
were really referring to this fiscal year, 
ending next June? 

A All I know ‘is that on July 1 next 
year, which is 1954, by the Treasury's 
figures, the debt will be 273 billion. This 
is 2 billion less than the limit. And there- 
fore I say it is not necessary at this time 
to increase the debt limit. 

Q Do you think possibly that Secre- 
tary Humphrey thought that getting too 
close to the debt limit would be too dan- 


gerous from the standpoint of borrow- 
ing? 

A Personally I do not think so. The 
Treasury wants a balance of 6 billion 
dollars, but as a matter of record it has 
been less. 

The issue between Mr. Humphrey and 
myself—he’s stated it very clearly—is in 
the question of the balance on hand. I 
contend that there are only four months 
in the next 11 when, by Treasury fig- 
ures, the debt limit will be exceeded, 
and in those big months you could 
reduce the balance on hand from 6 bil- 
lions to 4 and avoid increasing the debt 
ceiling. 

Q The Secretary makes the point that 
about October 1 he makes his arrange- 
ments to go out and sell 4 or 5 billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds for his deficit, 
and he has to precede the time when he 
is going to need the money by 60 or 90 
days. He says he has his plans made for 
this autumn, that sometime in Septem- 
ber or October he has to go out and sell 
5 billion dollars of bonds. So, under the 
present debt ceiling, he can’t sell his 
bonds, can he? 

A My answer to that is that 3 billion 
can still be borrowed under the present 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How to live happily on 
$100,000.00 a year — 


With truffles the price they are today, 
you may wonder how this is possible. But 
did you ever consider how many people 
are happy without truffles? It makes you 
stop and think. 

Or take bathrooms. We know a couple 
who had 9 bathrooms, Today theyre 
making do with three. Oh, it takes gump- 
tion all right, but roughing it can be fun. 

The one must, however, for every man 
is a gleaming Silver Star blade. In the 
first place it’s made of keener Swedish 
steel, by the exclusive Duridium process. 
It’s kinder to your face. A face, of course, 
is essential. 

And although 2 out of 3 Silver Star 
users are high income executives, don’t 
let this scare you. If you make roughly 
$100,000.00, and buy a 20-blade dis- 
penser pack for 98¢, you still have $99,- 
999.02 left. 

Seriously (and high time) buy finer 
double-edge Sitver Star blades today. 
Your face will love you for it! And Amer- 
ican Safety Razor Corporation will love 
you even more. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
Silver /STAR. 
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debt limitation. The present debt is 272 
and the ceiling is 275. As of today there 
are 8 billion dollars on hand. It is my 
contention that, by using the balance on 
hand down to approximately 4 or 5 bil- 
lion, the remaining authority to borrow 
3 billion is sufficient. 

Q Is it possible that they might have 
been scared because they got too close 
to the debt limit? 

A It would be better to have more 
margin, but fiscally this nation has got 
to go on short ration. If the Congress in- 
creased the debt limit, it would lead to 
greater expenditures and further debt. 

Q You regard this controversy over 
the debt limit as a salutary development, 
then? 

A | think it’s one of the milestones in 
the preservation of the solvency of our 
Government. If we increase the debt 
limit now to 290 billion, it will reach 


that and then go to 300 billion and 
then over the precipice - of financial 
disaster. 


Q Isn’t it possible that what we've 
really arrived at is that Congress has 
told the Executive to economize and stay 
within the debt limit? 

A I think that is exactly what it is. 
A very significant thing, let me point 
out, is the fact that five of the eight Re- 
publicans on the Finance Committee 
voted against increasing the debt limit. 
The vote was 11 to 4. The Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Budget Director 
appeared before us for seven hours argu- 
ing the case for increasing the debt limit. 
The Senate Finance Committee, after 
hearing all the evidence that they had 
to present, voted 11 to 4 against the 
proposal. Certainly there is no partisan- 
ship involved in the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

Q Now, whenever we talk about econ- 
omy, the country has always assumed 
that Congress can economize, but hasn’t 
it also been true that when the Execu- 
tive makes recommendations and asserts 
its leadership, it’s difficult fo& Congress 
to refuse? 

A The Congress has reduced the ap- 
propriations several billion dollars more 
than President Eisenhower recommend- 
ed. 

Q But, in the face of their recommen- 
dations, you cannot make drastic econ- 
omies very far below what they ask, can 
you? 

A Its recent reductigns under appro- 
priation recommendations by President 
Eisenhower indicate Congress was not 
lagging behind but, in this instance at 
least, was ahead of the Executive. 

Q But, really, when the Executive sets 
forth his needs and requirements, Con- 
gress in most instances has to go along, 
or feels it has to go along, and where 
you put a debt limit you put the burden 
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of responsibility for cutting on the Execu- 
tive? 

A I think that’s entirely correct, 

Q Isn't that a new situation, in a way? 

A Yes, it is. ; 

Q Do you think that Congress wil] 
feel any different when it comes back in 
January? 

A Unless a stronger case is made than 
was presented to the Finance Commit- 
tee, I do not think so, because by official 
estimates the debt at the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1954, will be 2 billion dol. 
lars under the limit. This means the re. 
quirement is to smooth out spending 
peaks in about four months. 
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Q When do you think they are ever 
going to start paying off any of the 
debt? 

A It will be many years before sub- 
stantial reduction can be made. That’ 
the reason why I’m so anxious now 
to stop increasing it—275 billion dol- 
lars is the equivalent of twice the 
assessed value of all the real estate in 
America today. 

Q How far do you think this country 
can go toward what they call a “perpet: 
ual” debt? Do you think we can carry 4 
debt without retiring it? 

A I think we've reached the limit now. 
If we're to have a perpetual debt, assum- 
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ing it’s at the present 275-billion limit, 
the interest, at 3 per cent, would require 
approximately 8 billion dollars a year in 
taxes. Taxes have about reached the 
point of diminishing returns. We are now 
in the era of the greatest prosperity that 
this country has ever known. That, com- 
hined with the fact that we can't balance 
the budget in this day of the greatest 
prosperity and the highest taxation, is a 
waming that we shouldn’t increase the 
debt above the present limit. I see no 
prospect whatever of reducing the debt, 
and balancing the budget is going to be 
exceedingly difficult. 

In connection with the Treasury’s bal- 
ances in the 12,000-odd banks around the 
country, it should be pointed out that, 
even if the full 2 billion dollars needed to 
say within the debt limit were with- 
drawn, the reduction in the balance would 
be only one third. It would be less to the 
extent that expenditures are reduced. 
Such a reduction in balances to avoid in- 
creasing the debt ceiling would be entire- 
ly right and proper. 

Q What is the advantage to the banks 
in the present system of maintaining 
these large deposits? 

A Well, they have the use of the 
money without paying interest. 

Q So it is to their advantage to have 
as large a deposit as possible? 

A Yes. 

Q And what is the advantage to the 
Government in keeping such large de- 
posits? 

A The banks have been buying the 
Government's bonds, and the scattered 
deposits afford disbursing convenience. 

Q Is there any politics in the voting 
against the debt limit? 

A I want to make it clear again, as I 
said before, that of the 15 members of 
the Senate Finance Committee, there are 
8 Republicans and 7 Democrats. Now, 
in the rejection of the proposal to in- 
crease the debt ceiling, 5 of the 8 Re- 
publicans voted against it and 1 Demo- 
crat voted for it. Therefore, it is clear 
that there was no politics or partisanship 
involved. 

And, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, it is of course well known that I 
did not support the Stevenson-Sparkman 
ticket, and I have supported up to this 
date practically all the recommendations 
of Mr. Eisenhower. In this particular in- 
stance I feel it is vitally important not 
to exceed the present debt limit because 
I think if we do we will go to greater 
expenditures and greater deficits. 

Q You feel, then, you are helping the 
President in pointing this out? 

A That is my opinion. If we can retain 
this present debt ceiling, there is some 
hope of balancing the budget. But if we 
keep on borrowing the money, there’s no 
hope at all. 
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Worldgram 


PARIS....ROME....COLOMBO....OTTAWA.... 





>> Things are going badly for the U.S. in Europe. 

The United States is in danger of being pushed out of Western Europe by its 
allies. Soviet Russia hardly has to lift a finger. 

France is perilously close to chaos. Italy faces governmental paralysis. 
Result is to cripple U.S. policies and defense plans for Europe, in time force 
the U.S. to choose stronger allies, if it can, or get out of Europe. 

Major ally, if U.S. stays in Europe, may turn out to be West Germany. It 
looks potentially stronger than France, more eager for alliance with U.S. 

New defense line, in this case, will be a broken one, with its strong 
points in Britain, Germany, Greece, Turkey and maybe Yugoslavia. 

This isn't the way the U.S. planned it. But it's the way things are going. 











>> PARIS--It's not a revolution in France--not yet, anyway. 

Here you have approximately 4 million workers striking, but no heads have 
been bashed in. Workers are angry, but apparently in no mood to revolt. The 
mood is one of ‘disgust with the Government, almost contempt. 

It's an endurance contest between the workers and Premier Laniel. 

The Premier--a rich man--is trying to balance the budget at the workers' 
expense. The workers will not let him. They'll keep France tied in knots first. 

In this contest, the betting favors the workers, not Premier Laniel. 











>> The strikes are a godsend to the French Communists. For two years they 
have tried unsuccessfully to organize political strikes. Now, apparently quite 
by accident, strikes begun by non-Communist unions are aimed directly at the 
Government, and are widely popular among the workers. 

The Communists, for once, have a popular strike to work with. They are 
moving in fast, probably will end up in control of strike strategy. 

Laniel Government, with labor solidly against it, can't last very long. 

Next Government, to appease labor, will have to lean leftward. 

France's budget will be balanced--if it ever is--in ways workers like. Not 
pension cuts, but by defense cutbacks, by withdrawal from Indochina. 

U.S. plans for European defense will then be thrown into a tail spin. So 
will U.S. hopes for the defense of Southeast Asia. 

France, this means, will be turning its back on American leadership and 
policy in both Europe and Asia. This has long been a Communist objective. 














>> CASABLANCA--France's grip on French Morocco, rich chunk of France's empire, 
is beginning to slip. Something like a civil war is in the making here. It 
could hardly come at a worse time for the French Government. 


(over) 
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A struggle for power among Moroccan political groups is getting out of hand, 
French maneuvering of one group against another is backfiring. French troops 
may be able to control the situation, but Morocco's nationalists, clamoring for 
independence, stand to gain popularity if the troops move in. 

You can add Morocco to Indochina as a trouble spot for France--for the 
U.S., too, with major air bases to worry about, if Morocco erupts. 


>> LONDON--People here are’worried about France, uneasy about next steps. 

The strikes are viewed as the inevitable result of years of resentment and 
disgust with weak French governments. Premier Laniel's reforms are criticized 
as inadequate. And yet, Britons ask, if these mild measures provoke such a 
Storm, what hope is there? There's little optimism in London on France's future. 








>> ROME--Even without the strikes France is having, this is Italy's outlook: 
A weak, caretaker Government=--perhaps for a fairly long time. 
Communist gains in political power, in influence on governments. 
Neutralist policies that favor Soviet Russia, reject U.S. ideas. 
Italy's middle-of-the-roaders, favorable to U.S. policies, have lost out. 
U.S. insistence on defense spending, on opposing Russia is no longer popular. 
The Communists are exploiting this anti-American trend. The Communists are not 
strong enough to rule, but, in Italy's present mood, they are strong enough to 
keep the Government weak and the country a less reliable ally for the U.S. 











>> COLOMBO--Ceylon has just discovered that trading with Communist China 
doesn't protect a nation from trouble with its local Communists. 


Sales of rubber were made by Ceylon to Communist China over‘'U.S. protests. 
Ceylon thus helped the Communists. But the Communists are not reciprocating. 

Instead, Communist-inspired riots over higher prices of rice have forced 
Ceylon's Government to call out the Army. Violence has spread over the island. 

Question now is whether Ceylon will go on trading with Communist China. 





>> NEW DELHI--Premier Nehru's maneuvering in Kashmir, the territory that both 
India and Pakistan claim, is beginning to attract attention. When the Premier 
of Kashmir recently hinted that maybe Kashmir ought to be independent, he found 
himself out of his job, and in jail. A pro-India Premier is now in his place. 
Nehru is widely credited with responsibility for the quick maneuver. 
Effect is to make a Kashmir settlement even more difficult. Pakistan is 
Stirred up. But Nehru, with 20,000 troops in Kashmir, holds the whip hand. 


>> OTTAWA--Canada's Conservative Party is in search of new campaign issues. 

None of those it has tried seems to work--hasn't, in fact, since before 1935. 
Government extravagance, aS an issue, drew few votes. Lower taxes, while 

popular, didn't pull enough. A plea for closer ties with Britain, somewhat less 

dependence on U.S. trade, seemed to leave Canada's voters cold. Instead: 
Canada's Liberal Party, in office since 1935, won this election, too, the 

fifth in succession, and a record in Canada. Canada's boom helped it win. So, 

apparently, did Premier St. Laurent's modest pledge, "I'll do my best." 
Communists, under a thin disguise, tried for seats in 100 districts, but 

won none. They also lost the money they put up for entering the candidates. 
Canada prefers to continue along the middle of the road. 
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The invention of movable type may be said to 
have actually propelled mankind toward self- 
government. 


For it meant that ideas could be communi- 
cated to all...not just the few who had access 
to costly, hand-written manuscripts. Slowly 
the people learned to read, to question, to 
demand a better life. 
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==with SYNGMAN RHE Ess 


President of the Republic of Korea 


RHEE TELLS WHAT HE’S GOING TO DO 





Here is the first interview given by President 
Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea since he 
conferred with Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in Korea. 

What will the Korean Government do if the 
peace talks fail? What will happen if the truce is 
broken? Will Korea go it alone, or will she expect 
help from the United States? 

Does Mr. Rhee consider the U: S. bound to see 





Tree, 


that Korea is united—even at the cost of resum- 
ing the war? 

President Rhee gives his answers to these and 
other questions involving Korea in an exclusive 
interview with Robert P. Martin, Far Eastern Edi- 
tor for U.S. News & World Report. 

The answers, upon being transcribed, were au- 
thorized by President Rhee as an official expres- 
sion of his views. 








Q Are you satisfied, President Rhee, with results of 
your conversations with Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles? 

A Mr. Dulles is an old friend, an unusually fine 
gentleman and a statesman of vision. Of course, my 
talks with him were profitable. The -principles for 
which the Republic of Korea and the U.S. both stand 
are so nearly identical that there is very little occasion 
for disagreement. Even when we do not agree wholly 
on timing or on methods, this is not a serious matter, 
for our fundamental philosophies and objectives are 
the same. 

Q Do you now have any §greater faith in the pos- 
sible success of President Eisenhower's efforts to 
achieve unification of Korea by peaceful means? 

A I am sorry to say I do not. Pravda has said that 
Russia desires reunification of Korea as much as we 
do. As all the world knows, the Communists would 
gladly have a reunited Korea under Communist con- 
trol. Naturally, they will try to achieve this through 
the conference. They will mask their design as much 
as they can, hoping to win “neutralist nation” sup- 
port for their plan. Meanwhile, they will vilify and 
slander my Government to do all in their power 
to convince the world that Korea would be bet- 
ter off under any kind of government whatsoever 
than the Republic of Korea. Many dupes and ‘fel- 
low travelers in America and elsewhere will echo 
what they say. 

You may notice, as a curious coincidence, that all 
the governments that lie under the shadow of Russian 
power are widely denounced as being unrepresenta- 
tive and worse. But you may also notice that as fast 
as possible the people who are held captive under the 
“beneficent rule” of the Communist states slip across 
the Iron Curtain to seek salvation under those same 
slandered governments. We know what propaganda is 
coming. We only ask our friends abroad to remember 
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that some 4 million Koreans from the North have 
managed to escape from the Communists to join us 
in the period of 1945-53. 

Q What do you believe the Communist tactics 
will be at the peace conference? Will they stall for 
time or will they make a sincere effort to negotiate 
a peace? 

A The words “sincere” and ‘“‘peace” are hardly rele- 
vant in discussing the Communists. They naturally 
would stall for a time if they could—as they always 
have—but we have forestalled them by our agreement § 
with the U.S. to walk out jointly after 90 days if the F 
conference proves a failure. Of course, the Commv- | 
nists will use the time they have to confuse and divide | 
the Allies all they can. They will offer plans that may | 
appear reasonable to peoples who’are not immediately | 
endangered, or whose very survival is not now at 
stake, as is ours. 

The Communists know that some of the U. N. mem- 
bers want trade with the Communist empire at all 
costs. They know some are willing to buy temporary 
safety for themselves at the cheap. cost of conceding 
away the rights of other nations—apparently forget- 
ting that, in escaping from being among the first vic- 
tims, they only postpone their own destruction for a 
time. 

Q What measure will you use to determine whether 
the Communists are stalling? That is, how will you 
determine the point at which the peace conference no 
longer appears worth while? 

A The measure is very simple and clear: Are the 
Chinese Red armies, which have been branded by the 
United Nations as aggressors, ready to withdraw from 
Korea? If they are, they can say so very simply. If 
not, the conference is a failure. There can be no doubt 
whatsoever in anyone’s mind about this—unless the 
repeated U.N. insistence that its goal is the reunifica- 
tion of Korea under its own independent and demo- 
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Korea Could Quit Peace Talks in Less Than 90 Days 


Unless China Shows Readiness to Withdraw Troops 


cratic Government is just so many words. So long as 
this fundamental test is kept in mind, there never 
need be any doubt as to the success or failure of the 
peace conference. 

Q Have you set a fixed time limit on how long the 
Republic of Korea will attend the conference if there 
are no signs of success? 

A Maximum limit is 90 days, but of course we may 
leave sooner if it is apparent the Communists have 
no intention of agreeing to the fundamental require- 
ment and merely intend to use the conference for 
vicious slander and propaganda. 

Q If the Republic of Korea withdraws from the 
conference, will the United States shut off military 
and economic aid? If any implied threats have 
been made that this will be done, would it deter 
you in any way? 

A The U. S. Government will not use its hu- 
manitarian-aid program as a political weapon to 
control our basic decision. If we decide to walk 
out of the conference before 90 days have elapsed, 
I am confident the U.S. will either walk out with 
us or, at the minimum, will give its tacit approval 
to our action. 

Q Are the Communists observing the truce? 

A As all the world has been informed, the Com- 
munists began violating the truce in its very first hours 
by rushing planes into North Korea, in violation of 
the agreement that there must be no increase in the 
military strength of either side. 

Q Are the Communists building up their military 
strength in Korea? 

A Since the armistice limits neutral observation to 
only given points, the Communists naturally will con- 
tinue to pour additional forces,and material into 
Korea by other ports and by air. The very truce itself 
permits them to build up their strength considerably 
by the construction of as many airfields as they please 
—so long, only, as they fictitiously label them as 
“commercial.” 

Q Will this build-up in any way affect your plans 
to unify Korea, by force if necessary? 

A As for our own intentions, they remain what 
they always have been. We agreed merely to “post- 
pone,” never to abandon, our expressed determina- 
tion to reunify Korea by whatever means may be 
available. 

Q Are there any signs of attempts by the Com- 
munists to infiltrate the Republic of Korea during the 
truce? 

A Of course, the Communists are already infiltrat- Ses : 

(Continued on next page) SYNGMAN RHEE 
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- - « Will not accept ‘any neutralization of Korea’ 


ing the Republic of Korea. Among the prisoners they 
are returning to us there assuredly are some Com- 
munist agents. With our long and deeply indented 
coastline, other agents can always be landed secretly 
at night. Moreover, so long as Korea remains not only 
divided but allied to nations that insist on appeas- 
ing our Communist enemy, there will be Koreans 
susceptible to Communist bribes to work with them 
for the destruction of our free Government. 

Q Are you able to meet this threat? 

A The only way to combat this menace is for our 
allies to stand firmly with us in insisting that Korea 
will be reunified promptly by whatever means may be 
required. When our people know in their hearts that 
they can count upon this achievement, our danger 
from Communist infiltration and subversion will end 
—not before. 


Why Communists Wanted Truce 

Q Why did the Communists want the truce so 
badly? 

A Because they could not win on the battlefield 
and they believe the truce is a victory for them. The 
Communists wage war by a wide variety of means, 
not merely by military attack. Right now Peiping 
and Moscow are trumpeting to the world that the 
truce is a great victory for them. With only a few of 
their satellite troops, they met on the field of battle 
the combined force of the free world, led by the great 
and powerful U.S., and fought it to a standstill. 

Despite the fact that their armies were labeled as 
“aggressors” by the U.N., they forced that peace- 
enforcing body to negotiate with them as equals. They 
are in the position of bandits who force the city police 
force to call the battle with them a war between 
equals and to leave them in possession of half their 
booty and illegally seized territory. They have won an 
incalculable propaganda victory in forcing the U.N. 
to compromise the principles on which it entered the 
war. With this powerful propaganda weapon in their 
hands, they can continue to wage very effectively the 
battle for the minds of men. 

Moreover, the Communists sought a truce because 
of their own very serious internal weaknesses. Russia 
is distraught by a ruthless intergang fight for power. 
Eastern Europe is in revolt. China is in the grip of 
its worst famine in many years, and furthermore, 
people of China have sadly learned how much they 
were deceived in believing the false Communist 
promises of reform. We gave in to the enemy at the 
very time when his weaknesses were so multiplied 
that he could hardly endure to carry on the war any 
longer. 

Q What would be your attitude toward a demilitar- 
ized, neutral but unified Korea if the Communists 
agreed to this? 

A I have informed President Eisenhower that under 


no circumstances will we accept any neutralization of 
Korea. All this would mean would be that we would 
have to lay down our arms and see our friendly allies 
withdraw, giving the Communists the chance to strike 
against us at any time of their choice. Of course, the 
agreement we have with the U.S. for a continuing 
increase in our armed forces, and the mutual-defense 
treaty we have negotiated with the U.S., mean that 
the idea of neutralization has already been denied. 


Chances for a Unified Korea 

Q Would Communist China ever agree to a uni- 
fied Korea that had a military pact with the U.S., 
and does the fact that the U.S. and Republic of 
Korea have agreed to sign such a pact automati- 
cally exclude the possibility of unifying Korea by 
peaceful means? 

A How can anything exclude a possibility that sim- 
ply does not exist? Attempts to reunify Korea by 
peaceful means have been carried on continuously 
ever since Russia first violated the agreement of 1945 
for a temporary division along the 38th parallel, to 
last only long enough to permit the disarming of 
Japanese occupation troops. When the U. N. advanced 
toward the Yalu River in 1950, the Chinese Reds 
were given the most solemn assurances that their 
Manchurian border would be respected. At that time 
we had no defense pact with the U.S., but what dif- 
ference did it make? We should put away any naive 
ideas that the Communists will really be reasonable 
people if only their own security can be assured. Try 
telling that to the Poles and Rumanians and the 
Czechs and the rest of their enslaved victims. 


Security? ‘Too Much to Ask’ 

Q Would you feel secure if Korea was unified, but 
a powerful Chinese Communist Government con- 
tinued to control the other side of the Yalu? 

A What free people can feel secure so long as a 
powerful dictatorship,exists in Moscow pledged to the 
destruction of all free governments anywhere? So long 
as the Communist international conspiracy persists, 
security is too much for any free people to ask. What 
we do demand is the opportunity to survive. 

Q If a peace is negotiated, do you believe the 
Communists would be willing to make an over-all 
settlement of political problems in Asia, including 
Indochina, Formosa, etc.? 

A The Communists always want an over-all politi- 
cal settlement on their own terms. Of course, they will 
gladly accept membership in the U.N., extension of 
their control over Formosa, and abandonment of In- 
dochina to their “People’s Republic.” If they can win 
such advantages by political negotiation, that is a 
cheap way of continuing their imperialistic advances. 

Q If Korea is unified but an over-all settlement in 
Asia cannot be reached, what in your opinion should 
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..- ‘Il have every confidence in President Eisenhower’ 


the U.S. policy be to meet the problem of Com- 
munism elsewhere in Asia? 

A I have always been most careful not to tell the 
Americans or any other of our allies what their own 
policy should be—except insofar as their policy may 
endanger our national existence. I have every confi- 
dence in the leadership of President Eisenhower and 
in the profound self-respect and love of freedom of 
the American people. They have endured a lot from 
the Communists, but the end is in sight. 

In this global structure the U.S. should help and 
guide the anti-Communist nations along the way to 
peace and security, to enable the free world to achieve 
something of the unity which Russia imposes on 
her satellites. 

Q Are the safeguards the U.S. has given you 
against a recurrence of Communist aggression satis- 
factory and sufficient? 

A I am sure that the ratification of the mutual- 
defense treaty by the U.S. Senate will be a sufficient 
warning to aggressors not to advance any farther into 
our land, so long as the present world conditions re- 
main relatively unchanged. 


If Peace Conference Fails— 

Q Have you and Mr. Dulles agreed upon the joint 
measures to be taken in the event the peace con- 
ference is a failure? 

A Mr. Dulles and I issued a joint statement setting 
forth in full the precise nature of our agreements and 
concluding that there are no agreements between us, 
based on our conference together, except those stated 
in that joint statement. 

Q Will the U.S. reopen hostilities if the conference 
is a failure and you wish to try unifying Korea by 
force?” 

A I believe the U.S. will resume the fight in order 
to accomplish the common objective, because the 
U.S. honor and future security will be at stake. 
You know the U.S. is honor bound to reunify Ko- 
rea, since the U.S. is one of the nations that created 
the 38th parallel. 

Q Do you think the U.S. would have any choice 
other than to support the ROK if you decide to with- 
draw from the peace conference? 

A The U.S. is the strongest power on earth and 
fully capable of pursuing any policy which its leaders 
may establish and its people support. If we walk out 
of the conference in accordance with our agreement 
with the U.S. Government, of course, the American 
representative will walk out with us. 

Q What do you believe the attitude of other mem- 
bers of the United Nations fighting in Korea will be 
in this event? 

A I believe they must stand with us. You know the 
United Nations made a joint declaration that they 
would fight if the Communists violate the truce. Nat- 
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urally, any nation which commits. its own sons to 
fight to death on the battlefield against Communist 
aggressors must be fundafmentally opposed to such 
aggression. 


Dealing With World Communism 

Q Do you believe that Mr. Dulles is realistic in his 
policies on dealing with the problem of world Com- 
munism? 

A As you know, I have already expressed my con- 
viction that when the Communists take up arms 
against an area of freedom, the only sound policy is to 
defeat them. I do not see how good can come from 
the truce, though now that it has been signed, I hope 
that this judgment may prove to be wrong. 

In general, I think President Eisenhower and Mr. 
Dulles have launched the U.S. upon a policy of deal- 
ing with small nations, specifically with Korea, on a 
basis of mutual respect and honest co-operation, This 
is something new under the sun, in our part of the 
world at least. 

Only a few months ago the Republic of Korea was 
in the painful position of being devastated by the war, 
of furnishing 65 per cent of the total man power in the 
fight, and of being the only nation whose immediate 
destiny was fatally involved—yet also of being the 
only participant whose judgment and desires were 
completely ignored. We reached the very end of our 
endurance when the Communists were presented with 
so-called final truce terms drawn up by the 16 partici- 
pating U.N. nations, but entirely and completely 
without any shadow of consultation with us. Right up 
to the very day of my release of our anti-Communist 
prisoners, this situation prevailed. Since then, through 
my talks with Mr. Robertson and subsequently with 
Mr. Dulles, this situation has been rectified. 

As I have told President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, if they persist wisely and courageously in this 
manner of dealing with allied anti-Communist na- 
tions, the tide will eventually turn in favor of the world 
democratic alliance. If the peoples of the West desire 
all non-Communists to stand up with them in defense 
of democracy, the very first essential is to deal demo- 
cratically with the governments whose assistance is 
sought. This is the great cornerstone of the policy 
Secretary Dulles explained to me. With it I am most 
appreciatively and heartily in warm accord. 


Rights of Anti-Communists 

Q Do you believe the terms of reference agreed 
upon at Panmunjom in regard to the anti-Communist 
prisoners gives them a real freedom of choice as to 
their future? 

A Since it has now been agreed upon, let us not 
criticize the decision. However, every care must be 
taken to safeguard their right to a life of freedom. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q Did the Chinese make a definite effort to indoc- 
trinate the ROK and the U. S. prisoners in their hands? 

A Returning prisoners have already indicated that 
efforts of indoctrination were systematic, continuous 
and ranged all the way from enforced study sessions to 
the most brutal of torture. Thousands were murdered 
in cold blood for their obstinate refusal even to pre- 
tend they were accepting the Communist line. As you 
know, a military security regulation has been im- 
posed to prevent the press correspondents from ascer- 
taining or publishing full accounts of the indoctrina- 
tion programs. 

Q Did the Communists achieve any success in in- 
doctrination? 

A No one can now tell how successful they have 
been. What with scores of thousands of men held for 
many months under an enemy as ruthless as he is 
clever, we know there has been some degree of success 
in twisting their minds. 

To their great credit, the ROK and American troops 
who have lived under freedom.have shown a tremen- 
dous resistance to such pressures. I am confident that 
for the great majority of them, after a few months 
back in their own democratic societies, with their own 
families and with free access to the news of the world, 
the results of the Communist brain washing will be 
transitory. However, anyone who has read the care- 
fully documented book on brain washing in Red 
China by Edward Hunter, must realize what these 
men have endured, and how disturbingly lasting are 
many of the effects. 


Fate of 50,000 ROK Missing 

Q What has been the fate of the 50,000 ROK prison- 
ers who are still unaccounted for by the Communists? 

A Well, what is the fate of the 10,000 missing Ameri- 
cans still unaccounted for? What is the fate of the 
several million German and Japanese prisoners held 
by the Russians since the end of World War II? It is 
dreadful to think of these things, but it would be posi- 
tively fatal if the free world should forget them and 
delude itself into believing it is dealing with a civi- 
lized enemy. 

Q What has been the effect of the truce on the atti- 
tude of the non-Communist nations and peoples of 
Asia? 

A I am informed they were greatly heartened by 
my stand against the truce and greatly discouraged 
by its signing. 

Q What are Korea’s most urgent rehabilitation 
needs? 

A The most urgent rehabilitation need is to estab- 
lish a system of expanding the aid funds which will 
insure that every dollar is spent for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 

In the past there have been too many overlapping, 
competing’and unrelated agencies. The U. S. Govern- 


ment and I have agreed that all the planning, ad- 
ministration and control of reconstruction and aid 
programs should be through the Combined Economic 
Board. This Board has as joint chairmen an Amerj- 
can, Admiral Hanlon [Rear Admiral Byron H. Han- 
lon]—whose duty it is to see that the money is spent 
in accordance with American intentions—and a Ko- 
rean, Finance Minister Paik Too Chin—whose duty it 
is to see that the money is spent in a way that will best 
assist in establishing Korean self-sufficiency. [Paik is 
also Prime Minister.] 

We want to get off the international relief rol] at 
the earliest possible minute. No Korean wants any- 
thing so desperately as to stand on our own feet, to 
earn our own living and to fight our own battles. 

When we get in that position, our armed forces, al- 
ready the strongest anti-Communist force in al! Asia, 
will help, along with the spirit and pro-Americanism 
of our people, to make us a dependable and valuable 
foundation stone in Asia for the security system the 
U.S. and U.N. desire in this part of the world. 


What Korea Needs From U. S. 

Q What can the U.S. do about expanding educa- 
tion and public-health programs, or the training of 
more doctors? 

A For specifics of the reconstruction program, it is 
difficult to answer such a question with suitable 
brevity. What we want is an industrial, educational, 
agricultural and medical situation that will make us 
self-sustaining and able to bear our part as one of the 
major peace-loving nations of the world. Remember, 
Korea is sixteenth in size and twelfth in population 
among all the nations in the world. 

Our people have proved their endurance, their resili- 
ence and their devotion to freedom. We need to build 
an economic and social structure able to stand square- 
ly on its own feet—not to be, as it was deliberately 
designed under the Japanese occupation, dependent 
upon Japan or any other external power. 

To achieve this we need factories to manufacture 
our own goods, and training facilities to prepare our 
own people to run all our own affairs. It is no great 
kindness to us to keep us dependent upon imports of 
goods and technicians. My whole program for the 
economic reconstruction of Korea is to aim toward 
a decent self-sufficiency for Korea. When that is 
achieved, we shall be able to make sound contribu- 
tions to the welfare of our neighbors. 

Q You favor using U.S. Army Engineers, specialists 
and equipment in the rehabilitation of Korea? 

A Definitely. Since they are already here, and their 
military function is at least temporarily converted to 
watchful waiting, help from them can be more effec- 
tive and cheaper than from other sources. Of course, 
we want a large part of their service to consist of train- 
ing and utilizing Korean personnel. 
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We’ve Been Asked; 
HOW TO BORROW FROM U.S. 
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e Businessmen seeking federal loans must go to a 


new agency, Small Business Administration. 


e SBA takes over the lending functions of RFC, which 


is being abolished. 


e Loans will be of limited size, available only to 
small firms that can’t borrow elsewhere. 


Can businessmen still get loans from 
the Government? 

Yes, some can. A new agency, Small Busi- 

ness Administration, is being set up to 

take over lending functions of the Recon- 

struction Finance Corporation. 


What kinds of firms can get loans? 
Small businesses only. The law defines a 
small business as “one which is independ- 
ently owned and operated and which is 
not dominant in its field of operation.” 
SBA is writing a more precise definition, 
based on volume and pay roll. 


Can any small business get a loan for 
the asking? 

No. Standards will be tight. If you apply 
for an SBA loan, you must be able to 
show that, even though your business is 
a good risk, you can’t get private credit 
on “reasonable” terms. Also, the law re- 
quires that any SBA loan must be “of 
such sound value or so secured as reason- 
ably to assure repayment.” 


ls there a limit on how much one 

company can borrow from SBA? 
Yes. By law, the top limit is $150,000. 
As a practical matter, few will be able 
to get that much. The average loan prob- 
ably will be less than $25,000. SBA has 
only 55 million dollars all told. That’s 
small, by old RFC standards. 


Will SBA insist that borrowers get 
part of the money they need from 
banks and other private lenders? 

Where practicable, yes. SBA prefers a 

“participation” arrangement, and _ will 

try to help the applicant find a private 

lender willing to put up part of the 
money. However, “100 per cent loans” 
by SBA are’ not ruled out. 


What about the terms of loans? 

As a rule, businesses will be given no 
more than 10 years to repay. An excep- 
tion to that general rule is made for loans 
to finance construction of new plants or 
other industrial facilities. In that instance, 
the law provides a limit of 10 years plus 
the time required for construction. In- 
terest rates on SBA loans are yet to be 
decided. 
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For what purposes can a business 
borrow from SBA or from a private 
lender with SBA participation? 

For almost any legitimate business pur- 

pose, so long as the borrower can show 

that the outlay is sound and in the public 
interest. The law permits loans for con- 
struction of plants, conversion, expan- 
sion, equipment or materials. It also 
sanctions loans for working capital “to 
be used in the manufacture of articles. 
equipment, supplies or materials for 
war, defense, or essential civilian produc- 

tion or as may be necessary to insure a 

well-balanced national economy.” 


Can SBA loans be had immediately? 
No. SBA is just now being set up, and 
will not receive loan applications before 
September 28. That is the date on which 
the new agency takes over the lending 
functions of RFC. 


How does a business go about get- 

ting a loan from SBA? 
Applications should be filed, after Sep- 
tember 28, with the nearest regional or 
branch office of SBA. This agency has 
taken over the offices of the old Small De- 
fense Plants Administration. Regional 
offices are operating in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, Denver, San Francisco 
and Seattle. There are branch offices in 
17 other cities. 


What about applications now pend- 
ing before RFC? 

RFC is still receiving loan applications. 

Any that have not been decided by Sep- 

tember 28 will be transferred to SBA. 


What will SBA do besides making 
loans to small businesses? 

It will have authority, on much the 
same basis as RFC, to make “disaster” 
loans after floods and other catastrophes. 
In addition, SBA will take over SDPA’s 
job of trying to step up the flow of pri- 
vate credit, as well as furnishing advice 
and other services to small firms. SBA 
also is authorized to accept orders for 
goods from other Government agencies 
and farm them out to small businesses. 











right distributor 
in Syracuse ... 


SALE 
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.-. but a Marine Midland officer who 
knows local businessmen helped me 
make a good choice for the Central 
New York area...” 


Reliable, home-town appraisal of people 
you might need to represent you almost 
anywhere in New York State can often 
be furnished when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New Yorkis your bank. 

There are 12 Marine Midland banks 
with 122 offices distributed throughout 
the state. Their officers are local people 
who know their own communities as only 
local residents can. Let us show you how 
their “‘next-door-neighbor”’ knowledge 
can be useful to you. 


The ¥ 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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* FAMED NAVY FIGHTER, this FG-1 is one of over 4,000 manufactured by 
Goodyear during World War II. Goodyear Aircraft Corporation has facil- 
ities to handle the complete production of the world’s largest aircraft. 
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* DESIGNED AND BUILT by Goodyear Aircraft, the Navy’s new ZP\. 
blimps are tops in anti-submarine patrol work—as were squadrons ¢ 
their forerunners who convoyed 200,000 ships during two world y 
without losing a vessel to torpedoes. 





BUILDER OF COMPLETE AIRCRAFT,A 


—AND VIRTUALLY EVERY TYPE OF Co 


GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATIO 


CRAFT MANUFACTURER WITH A LONE 


© WINGS FOR FASTER FLEDGLINGS—Air Force and Navy jet 
pilots first learn in propeller-driven aircraft like the new 
North American T-28 advanced trainer; for this ship, 
Goodyear Aircraft builds the complete wing assembly and 
empennage. 


¢ NOT A BOMB—but a droppable fuel tank, one of many types built by 
Goodyear Aircraft to increase a bomber’s range. Attached under the 
bomber’s wings, these tanks are rigged so that they can be released in 
flight after the fuel has been used. 


. 


THE ENTIRE AERO 


© “EGGS” THAT HATCH GUNFIRE—these electrically-transparent en 
sures developed and built by Goodyear Aircraft house gun-laying mad 
become an integral part of a plane’s fuselage—in this case, the “stingt 
at the tail end of a bomber. 
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* GOODYEAR PIONEERED the famed single disc aircraft brake—paved 


2 : | 


é CONTRIBUTIONS to the advancement of the helicopter by Goodyear 







ireraft include: producing complete fuselage shells for the H-21 Work the way for the development of larger and speedier planes. Today more 
Horse, shown above, the largest military type; supplying vital com- aircraft land on Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels and brakes than on any 
ponents for many other makes. other kind. 





HIPS, FUSELAGES AND AIRFRAMES 
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OWONENT USED IN MODERN AVIATION= \ 
ONB AMERICA’S MOST VERSATILE AIR- 


ONRECORD OF PIONEER SERVICE TO 











* Proud of its part in Aviation’s 


OMTICAL INDUSTRY. 
50 years of Progress « 


* AYING A BLUEPRINT—this pilot actually “flew” a plane before it was © GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT is a leading fabricator of transparent canopies 
built-using information fed into GEDA, a machine with an electrical and enclosures—pioneered for this country the double-walled canopy 
brain, Goodyear is a major producer of electronic computers and which prevents fogging and internal frosting, gives pilots the clear, true 
analyzers, view they need from the cockpit. 
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People of the Week 








Mamie’s Working Hard for Ike= 
Teas, Receptions, Handshakes 





As the President's wife, Mrs. Eisenhower 
has the big job of keeping the country 
content about home and social life in the 


Reported from 
DENVER and WASHINGTON 


> Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, a Presi- 
dent’s wife with important work to do, 
is concentrating just now on how she 
best can provide her husband’s Adminis- 
tration with a social and family back- 
ground that will help its prestige the 
country over. 

The First Lady got a busy and en- 
thusiastic start on this project last spring. 
With a flashing smile, a handclasp and 
a few words of greeting she re- 
ceived thousands of callers at the 
White House, many more than the 
public at that time supposed. 
Then came what societv-minded 
Washingtonians incline: to call a 
“regrettable incident.” 

The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, meeting in Wash- 
ington and eager for a White 
House reception with all the trim- 
mings, felt that it was rebuffed. 
Since then, Mrs. Eisenhower has 
been out of the news. Many have 
asked: “What's become of Ma- 
mie?” And, there has been gossip 
that as a hostess, she has decided 
to withdraw, make a minimum of 
entertaining do. 

This isn’t so. Mrs. Eisenhower, 
vacationing now in her girlhood 
home while the President works, 
golfs and fishes, is to be back in 
Washington in the autumn with a 
full. schedule of glittering, proto- 
col-encrusted dinners and _ recep- 
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tions that Washington society regards as 
a necessity. It is to be the first such sea- 
son in several years. And she expects, 
too, to see as many plain, day-to-day 
White House visitors as a busy schedule 
will permit. 

The country generally was unaware of 
it, but Mrs. Eisenhower, with much zest, 
because essentially she likes people, 
began such a routine this year as soon as 
the Lenten season was ended. 

Handshaking. Between Easter and 
the traditional closing of the White House 





THE FRIENDLY FIRST LADY 
.. . 600 greetings a day 


White House. She works hard at it, has 
made some bobbles, plans a full social 
season next winter. 


Photos: United Press, Wide World 


social season late in May, the First Lady 
shook hands with an average of 600 to 
700 people a day. Old attendants at the 
White House say no other President's 
wife ever greeted so many people in so 
short a time. 

The Daughters of the AmericanRevolu- 
tion, more than 2,000 strong, converged 
upon the White House on a single occa- 
sion. Some 1,600 wives of members of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce arrived 
at another. There were other groups rang- 
ing from a half dozen up. 

The President was credited with 
having gained much congressional 
good will by inviting all the mem- 
bers of the House and Senate to be 
his luncheon guests. Less attention 
was paid to the fact that Mrs. Ei- 
senhower, meanwhile, invited all 
the congressional wives to a series 
of teas. Most of them, of course, 
appeared. There is good will to be 
made by both sides of the family. 

In the season, Mrs. Eisenhower 
works on a schedule that is made 
up as much as six weeks in ad- 
vance. Church groups, school 
groups, fraternal groups, others 
planning trips to Washington write 
asking to be received. Mrs. Eisen- 
hower greets as many as she can. 
In addition, Congressmen _ tele- 
phone that a gsoup of constituents 
is in town and would like to meet 
the First Lady. Eager to oblige, 
Mrs. Eisenhower works such visits 
into her schedule at the last minute. 

The larger groups usually come 
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jn at tea time. The smaller ones are re- 
ceived in the later morning or early 
afternoon. depending on Mrs. Eisen- 
hower's luncheon engagements. It all 
constitutes a wearying daily grind. Some 
Presidents’ wives have found the longer 
reception lines a veritable ordeal. 

Mrs. Eisenhower's attitude and _ re- 
action have been watched attentively. 
For each caller she has or contrives a 
bright, seemingly-individual smile. Her 
handclasp is firm. She often adds warmth 
to it by placing the left hand over the 
right. She is adept at small talk and 
ysually has a quick remark for each 
caller, couched in colloquialisms. 

Another pattern has developed. Often 
a caller reveals that it is her birthday 
and says the White House visit is a 
wonderful way to celebrate it. When this 
happens Mrs. Eisenhower leans forward 
and kisses the visitor lightly on the cheek. 

Those in a position to know say that 
the White House visitors usually leave 
charmed. especially the women, mur- 
muring their praises of Mrs. Eisenhower's 
‘easy graciousness and warm personality. 
One group, however, was not so pleased. 

Blunder? At the end of May, when 
oficers of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs asked that they be hon- 
ored with a reception, there came a halt. 
Its officers, who, White House sources 
say, were very insistent, were told that 
the social season was over, and that there 
was not time to arrange an affair for so 
many people—more than 1,600. 

As a gesture of pacification, however, 
Mrs. Eisenhower attended one of their 
sessions at Constitution Hall. There she 
made her first speech, and perhaps her 
last, as the President’s wife: It was very 
brief. No exact transcript was made. Its 
purport was, however, that Mrs. Eisen- 
hower was glad to see them in Washing- 
ton and hoped that they would visit the 
White House. 

After some discussion, the following 
day was set as the time of the visit. The 
clubwomen arrived and were shown 
through the downstairs rooms of the 
White House and ushered out into the 
spring sunshine again. Mrs. Eisenhower 
did not receive them. 

The visitors complained that they 
were given rather brusque treatment, 
herded about, in fact, like the tourists 
who parade through these rooms five 
mornings in each week. The ladies, to 
state it mildly, felt rather put out. Some 
in the White House fear that a blunder 
was made, that departing for many sec- 
tions of the country, the clubwomen 
carried the message that behind that 
facade of the White House “Mamie is 
getting snooty.” 

New season. Now, there is a new 
season ahead. The social minded of 
Washington already are applying to it 
the standard word “brilliant,” and some 
foresee a “social renaissance” under the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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IF IT’S MOVEABLE, WE’LL MOVE IT! 


Youre on the 
Right Road 


when you 
ship 
WABASH 








140 feet of trouble... that’s 
what this steel column looked 
like to Continental Foundry 
and Machine Co., the manu- 
facturer, and to Aluminum 
Company of America, the 
consignee, when the problem 
of shipping it arose. But with 
“kid-glove” handling by Wa- 
bash, the 125-ton brute was 
delivered as uneventfully as 
the morning mail. 


Your shipping problem may 
be entirely different (most 
everyone’s is!), but when you 
let Wabash handle it, you can 
breathe easier for two big 
reasons. First, Wabash has suc- 
cessfully moved a wide variety 
of “difficult” shipments. 


And second, among shippers 
generally, Wabash enjoys an 
excellent reputation for de- 
pendable performance. 


Let Wabash handle it! Ask 
your Wabash representative! 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 











Y 
should you know us? 


IF YOU HAVE executive responsibility for 


financing your company, the answer is 


emphatically “‘yes.’’ You should know as 
much about us as the many bankers from 
coast to coast who call us in to help their 
customers in situations that require our 


special methods of commercial financing. 
WALTER E. 


HELLER & COMPANY 


manufacturers, distributors and wholesalers 


serves 


in almost every line: metal working, food, 
clothing, oil, lumber, furniture, appliances 


and many more. 


HELLER SERVICE has two components: the 
development and operation of financial 
assistance programs adapted to your spe- 
cific situation, and the supplying of funds 
to execute the programs. Heller programs 
never interfere with management or con- 
trol of your company. 

PROOF OF THE SUCCESS of Heller com- 
mercial financing programs is that our 
annual volume of $500,000,000.00 has 
given us a position of leadership among 
companies devoted exclusively to business 
financing. 

IF YOU 
we suggest that you write for a free copy 
Dollars for Every 


Business. You are also invited to consult us, 


ARE not fully informed about us, 


of our brochure: Operating 


by letter or in person, about specific financ- 


ing problems. There's no obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, IW. 


Ten East Fortieth St. 
New York, New York 
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Social revival foreseen 
for Washington . . . 


leadership of Mrs. Eisenhower. The 
White House traditionally sets the pat- 
tern for the social season. During the 
period that the Executive Mansion was 
under repair there was little presidential 
entertaining. Last year, the season was 
disrupted by the inauguration and 
change of Administrations. 

Mrs. Eisenhower is planning the full 
complement of six state dinners and five 
state receptions, as required by protocol. 
The various functions honor the Cabinet, 
the judiciary, the diplomatic corps, the 
Vice President, the Senate, the House, the 
military, and heads of federal agencies. 

Invitations to the dinners are at a 
premium. But several thousand attend 
the receptions. All are stiff with tradi- 
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TIME FOR PHILANTHROPY 
The annual polio drive begins 


tional formalities, which Mrs. Eisen- 
hower is expected to try to soften. She also 
must decide on the schedule, the exact 
date for each event. No Washington host- 
ess would think of scheduling a dinner, a 
ball or other function for one of those 
evenings. The attendance would show 
who was not invited to the White House. 

Protocol. By this time, social proto- 
col is an old story to Mrs. Eisenhower. 
She encountered it first as a 19-year- 
old bride on an Army post, after an un- 
ostentatiously wealthy girlhood in Denver. 
It has pursued her throughout her 
career as an Army wife. For the more 
than a year that her husband was Com- 
mander in Chief at SHAPE in Paris she 
lived in a thicket of protocol on an 
international scale. 

(Continued on page 55) 



























At the Commodore you can 
generally count on getting the 
accommodations you want— 
when you want them—because 
they have 2,000 rooms and 
Suites for you to choose from! 
Many are air-conditioned and 
equipped with large television 
receivers. 


SPECIAL ENTRANCE FOR MOTORISTS 
Separate registration desk, too... 
you don’t even have to go into 

“. the lobby! 








HOTEL 


42nd STREET AT LEXINGTON 
AVENUE ON THE CONVENIENT , 
MIDTOWN EAST SIDE ) 
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The direct route between 
the Middle West and the 
Atlantic Seaboard is 


via 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


Important link in the 
movement of heavy 
traffic East and West 

* * 
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_. . Mamie is completely 
nonpolitical as hostess 


Personally, she prefers small, intimate 
parties, just a few friends, a setting in 
which one may be gay, less eternally 
vigilant against a damaging slip of the 
tongue. Occasionally, she is able to ar- 
range such a gathering at the White 
House, but the opportunities are limited. 

Whatever her daily schedule, she al- 
wavs is at the White House at 6 o'clock, 
because the President wants her there 
when his day’s work ends. If official 
demands permit, they watch television, 
and have dinner served in the upstairs 
sitting room. In the evening, she has told 
friends, Mr. Eisenhower is too tired to do 
much talking. 

New type. As a President’s wife, Mrs. 
Eisenhower is, in this era, a new type. 





TIME FOR A FASHION SHOW — 
The National Symphony benefits 


She is completely nonpolitical. She would 
not dream of taking positions on disputed 
issues or leading social movements, as did 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. She does not 
shrink from the social obligations of her 
position as did Mrs. Harry S. Truman. 

Mrs. Eisenhower says she “loves” the 
life she has assumed, but may have oc- 
casional reservations. She frankly does 
regret that “there isn’t time to enjoy the 
personal things I'd like to do.” She is en- 
tirely aware of the importance of her 
job of keeping the American people 
happy about the home and social life of 
their President. She has worked hard to 
this end and plans to continue doing so. 
Despite the incident of the clubwomen, 
most Washingtonians who observe such 
things credit Mamie Eisenhower with 
having made a good start. 
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Have you ever seen a circuit breaker? 


Few people have. They’re usually mounted in- 
side an unimpressive looking metal enclosure 
or in a remote panelboard. 


Though unseen, ‘‘breakers’’ are important in 
keeping electricity under control. When a dan- 
gerous overload or short circuit occurs, circuit 
breakers automatically cut the power off— 


quickly and safely. 


Circuit breakers are big business. Since I-T-E 
pioneered the Inverse-Time-Element principle 
over fifty years ago, the circuit breaker has be- 
come a highly developed, accurate piece of 
equipment. Today, sizes and capacities range 
from tiny units handling thousandths of an 


ampere—to outdoor 
units big as a house 
and capable of han- 
dling 10 million thou- 
sand volt-amperes! 






I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY 
manufacturers for industry 


circuit breakers e metal-enclosed switchgear 
power switching equipment e mechanical rectifiers 
electronic components e specialized metal fabrications 


New “DANGERater,”’ which may save your business from ruin. 





Businessmen 
jolted by amazing | 
device which reveals | 
hidden threat! 


FREE “DANGERater" tells in 30 seconds if 
the records you need to stay in business 
gainst fire. 


are t 





y safe 


Don’t guess about this. It’s dangerous. 

Get your free ‘Fire DANGERater.” Dial | 
your own “DANGERating” in 30 seconds. 

It’s easy to use. Accurate. Authentic. | | 
Based on experience with thousands of 
fires. Figures in every significant hazard | 
factor. Gives you a reliable answer. Send 
for your “DANGERater,” now. Tomor- | 


row may be too late! 





Mosler Safe 


Z, OMifiany 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 


The MOSLER SAFE Company. Dep't US-8 

32nd Street & Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obligation, your 
new Mosler “FIRE DANGERater.” 
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STRANDED, BROKE, ANGRY 


PARIS—“An American in Paris,” in 
a strike period, was a sight to behold. As 
the general strike advanced, receded 
and marched ahead, Frenchmen were 
apologetic. Other foreigners were re- 
signed. But American tempers exploded 
all over the city like firecrackers. 

Paris, the favorite tourist playground, 
the place where Americans traditionally 
come to spend a week and stay a month, 
suddenly became a jail. 

You couldn’t get out. Your friends 
couldn't get in. You couldn't get mail, or 
send it. You couldn’t phone Aunt Lucy in 
Zurich to tell her you were stuck in Paris. 
And you couldn’t send a wire, either. 

You waited from hour to hour for the 
strike to fizzle, as the newspapers and 
hotel porters assured you it would. It 
fizzled. You bought new tickets, arrived 
at the railroad station—and found the 
strike had started up again. 

All over Paris, you could see the 
stranded Americans—crowded about the 
ticket counters, trying to cash personal 
checks, or just sitting gloomily in clusters 
around sunlit outdoor tables at the Café 
de la Paix. Many were saying, “I'll never 
come to Paris again,” and some really 
meant it. 

The strike began with mail service. 
People kept mailing letters because the 
strike was sure to end the next day. Then 
the mailboxes became so jammed that 
envelopes were sticking out of the slot. 
People kept hoping to get mail, and the 
American Express mail room _ echoed 
with the forlorn cry, “But I’ve got to get 
that letter—there’s money in it!” 

Getting around Paris became some- 
thing of a chore. One afternoon, in a 
hurry, I found taxi stands deserted and 
long queues of people waiting. I dashed 
into the subway entrance and ran through 
the tunnels hunting for the ticket office. 
I couldn't find it, and came out on the 
other side of the street. Then I learned 
that the subway workers had just gone 
on strike, too. So I walked. 

Hardest hit were the tourists who 
were just about to sail for home. Many 





had calculated their budgets to the last 
penny, and now found _ themselves 
stranded indefinitely—without funds, and 
unable to cable home for more. The 
Gare du Nord, a principal railway station 
for boat trains, began to resemble a DP 
camp. Its gloomy caverns were dotted 
with groups of disconsolate tourists, 
sitting on their luggage, munching 
snacks, and sharing hard-luck tales. 

As the strike reached its peak, the 
American Embassy was flooded with re- 
quests to cash personal checks, make 
loans, help get messages to relatives. 

Travel agents were wild. One repre- 
sentative of an American firm told me: 
“You have no idea what this does to the 
travel business. We have 35 people in 
Copenhagen and 15 in Bonn, all sched- 
uled to sail from Le Havre day after to- 
morrow. We're having to charter two 
special busses. It’s ruinous.” 

The American Express office, always 
a beehive, became a madhouse. At the 
railroad-ticket counter, a lone clerk strug- 
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POSTMEN STAYED HOME 
Tourists couldn‘t get there 
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Jed unhappily with the problems of 40 
ate tourists. 
of the strike wore on, a feeling of 
hopelessness took hold of the stranded 
urists. You heard them saying, We'll 
never get out.” Rumors spread—soon 
there would be no light, no gas, no food. 
‘We'll be living on bread and cheese, 
me Americans said. There was some 
panic among elderly females. . 

Air France maintained its philosophi- 
cl French calm. On the day that the 
rilroad workers walked out for the sec- 
ond time, an airways strike also threat- 
ened. I went to the office around noon. 
Three French students there, planning 
yn extensive vacation tour, had been 
planning away for an hour when I ar- 
rived. 

Next in line behind them, was an 
American woman who was anxious to 
fy to Frankfurt that night. She kept say- 
ing, “Tll only be a minute—I just want 
one ticket.” The ticket agent kept mur- 
muring firmly, “After I have finished 
with these people, Madame.” 

While I was there, a fourth member 
of the student group arrived, bearing 
sandwiches and soft drinks. A picnic 
lunch blossomed on the counter. Voluble 
French chitchat about vacation possibili- 
ties went on and on. I left. 

Here’s what happens if you plan to 
leave Paris by train Tuesday night: 

9:00 Tuesday morning—The rail strike 
resumes, so youre stuck with an $8 
cancellation fee. 

11:00—Air France gets a booking for 
Berlin on the 5:20 afternoon flight. 

5:30—At Orly field, through customs, 
passport control, money control, police 
control. 

7:00—Air France ground crews on 
strike. No flight. Passengers are lined up, 
get their tickets back. 

7:30—Retreat through customs, pass- 
port, money, police, so officials can undo 
what has been done. 

8:00—Passengers are told bus will take 
them back to Paris. Jolly Englishman re- 
marks the same thing happened in Eng- 
land last year—“but the air line was 
awfully decent, put us up at a swank 
hotel.” Other passengers merely sniff. 
8:30—Passengers are told there is 
chance of getting out from Le Bourget 
field, and climb aboard bus for long, hot 
wait. 
9:30—Arrived at Le Bourget. Unfed, 
no francs to buy snack. Through customs, 
passport, money controls: But Air France 
employe says there’s no need to fill out 
police forms again. Five minutes later, 
passengers are told to fill out police 
forms. Passengers grumble. Employe 

explodes: “I’m tired. I’m one of the, last 
workers here, and in a minute I’m walk- 
ing out, too.” 

10:00—Plane takes off. Passengers 

feel furtive, hungry, rumpled, dirty, ex- 
hausted—and delighted to leave beau- 
tiful Paris behind them. 
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Activated 
by feedback 


—_— 


uracy in flight is based on 
k. Ultra-sonic waves from the bat’s unheard 
unce back from objects in its path of flight 
are transformed instantly to impulses that con- 
‘rol flight. Automatic controf engineers would call 
it a feedback control system. 


But there’s more than feedback in a good automatic control system 


For more than a score of years General Controls research specialists and 
design engineers have been guided by a single aim—to incorporate refine- 
ments into the fundamental feedback principle. As a result General 
Controls automatic controls respond faster... regulate with more ac- 
curacy...have greater service life. These refinements increase the 
productivity of industrial processes, improve quality and reduce costs. 
They make the difference between “adequate” control and the “best” 
control. For the best in controls it’s General Controls. 


GENERAL CONTROLS 


Glendale, California @ Skokie, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Automatic Pressure, Temperature, Level 
and Flow Controls for Heating, Home Appliances, 
Refrigeration, Industrial and Aircraft Applications. 


FACTORY BRANCHES IN 34 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


See your classified telephone directory 


for home owners demanding year 
round indoor comfort and health, this 
attractive General Controls wall 
thermostat provides convenient single 
point control over residential heating 
and air conditioning systems. 


for industry ana the military, Gen- 
_ eral Controls offers a wide selection of 
‘controls such as this governor type, 
slow opening diaphragm valve for the 
regulation of gas-fired ovens, furnaces 
and boilers. 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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FULL SHELVES IN U.S.— 


TOO FULL, PERHAPS 


Industry is making more goods 
than it can sell. Stocks, as a re- 
sult, are backing up. 

That's been going on since 
January. Backlog in factories and 
stores is the biggest ever. 

You see the trend in many 
lines—autos, appliances, build- 
ing materials, others. 

This is a situation to watch. In- 
ventories can determine the 
course of business. 

There’s worry, in business and Gov- 
ernment circles, about the way goods 
are piling up in factories, warehouses 
and stores. 

Industry, it seems, is turning out more 
goods than the public is buying. 

Sales, in most lines, are continuing at 
levels rarely exceeded. So the consumer 
isn’t to blame for the rise in inventories. 


Nor can it be traced to rising produc- . 


tion, which would call for bigger inven- 
tories of raw materials and goods-in-proc- 
ess. Production, according to federal 
estimates, stopped rising months ago. 

But production of many _ things, 
though it has stopped setting new rec- 
ords. is still too big for today’s big 
market. 

A cut in production is the usual result 
of a situation such as this. That is what 
happened in 1948. Inventories were re- 
garded by business as too heavy. Orders 
for fresh supplies fell off. Production and 
employment fell. A minor recession set 
in, lasting until 1950. 

Inventories now are as large as they 
were in 1948 in relation to sales. The 
dollar value, 77.6 billions, as shown in 
the chart is the highest on record. 

The rise in inventories picked up speed 
in the April-June quarter. Businessmen 
found supplies of goods accumulating in 
those months at a rate of 8.8 billions a 
year. For manufacturers, the rate of in- 
crease was 5.7 billions, or 13 per cent a 
year. For wholesalers, it was 864 millions, 
or 8 per cent a year. For retailers, it was 
2.2 billions, or 10 per cent a year. : 

Manufacturers, therefore, have been 
building inventories faster than distribu- 
tors. 
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Mills making metals 


Where Stocks Are Piling Up Fastest— 


(Rate of increase for second quarter, 1953) 








Fabricators of structural 


metals and furnaces 


Electrical-goods manufacturers ——_———— $892 million a year 


Motor-vehicle manufacturers 


Chemical and drug manufacturers ————» $716 million a year 


Textile mills 


Auto dealers 


Clothing stores 


1 
—> $520 million a year | 





—p> $660 million a year 


—p> $472 million a year 








$624 million a year>S 








$588 million a year 
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+ $664 million a ¥! 
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Government figures indicate that three 
industries account for about half the re- 
cent pile-up in goods at factories pro- 
ducing “hard” goods. These are: fabri- 
cators of heating equipment and metal 
structural products; companies making 
electrical equipment, including _ televi- 
sion sets, radios and appliances; and the 
motor-vehicle manufacturers. 

The inventory increase in “soft goods” 
industries also centers in three lines: 
textile mills; companies processing coal 
and petroleum; and the makers of chemi- 
cals, drugs and allied products. 

Wholesale inventories have been in- 
creasing mainly because of automotive 
supplies, hardware, apparel and dry 
goods, liquor and food. Wholesalers have 
been cutting stocks of lumber and build- 
ing materials, electrical goods and house- 
furnishings. 

At retail, autos, housefurnishings and 
apparel account for much of the rise in 
inventories in second quarter. 

Retailers, like wholesalers, have held 
down stocks of building materials. Their 
stocks of housefurnishings, such as ap- 
pliances, also leveled off after April. 

Thus, it appears that two industries— 
autos and clothing—stand out in the in- 
ventory picture. These two have supplies 
that are growing larger all the way from 
factory to neighborhood outlet. 

Various reasons are advanced to ac- 
count for part of the recent build-up. 

Mills making “primary” metals, such 
as steel, copper and aluminum, have had 
plenty of orders, at least until recently. 
Their shipments are heavy. Large sup- 
plies of raw materials and finished goods 
are to be expected. 

These mills account for about 6 per 
cent of the recent growth in business in- 
ventories. 

Companies using two major metals, 
steel and aluminum, also had reason to 
add to their supplies. Price increases 
were expected (and were put into effect). 
There was a tendency to try to beat them 
by placing orders in advance. 

Defense contracts, always heavy in 
the second quarter, may have been an- 
other reason for building up supplies. 

Government figures show that “pur- 
chased materials” account for about 13 
per cent of the rise in manufacturers’ 
stocks, a much smaller percentage of the 
over-all inventory figure. 

Optimism seems to be the big factor 
in the textile and apparel lines. They’ve 
been coming out of a slump. Sales are in- 
creasing. Retailers, judging from inven- 
tory figures and comments in the trade, 
are hoping for a big season this coming 
winter. 

Consumers, clothing-men figure, have 
been wearing out the things they laid in 
during the 1950 buying spree. They've 
also been skimping to buy houses and 
“hard goods.” These people may be 
ready now, according to this view, to 
spend more freely for “soft goods.” 
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Textiles, apparel and leather goods 
account for about 18 per cent of the re- 
cent growth in stocks. 

Taken together, these special situa- 
tions seem to account for little more than 
a third of the total build-up. 

“Unwanted” goods. Government 
economists have an explanation for the 
remainder. They reason that more than 
half the inventory rise comes about sim- 
ply because businessmen find sales not 
up to their hopes. Sales and production 
had been going up. When they stopped 
making gains, goods began coming in 
much faster than they were going out. 

Evidence of that is seen in some of 
the lines where inventories are rising 
fastest. These are industries that are be- 
ginning to having selling troubles. 

Fabricators of heating equipment and 
structural products may be feeling the 
downturn in building starts. 

Radio and appliance stores have been 
cutting prices. Business failures have be- 
come more common in this group. 

Auto dealers, in some of the slower 
moving lines, have been complaining 
about inventories to their manufacturers. 
Here and there, new-car dealers are go- 
ing out of business. 

Another sign that much of the in- 
crease is “unwanted” or unexpected is 
seen in figures on finished goods. These 
accounted for about three fourths of the 
rise in manufacturers’ inventories. In 
other words, the producers find more 
and more of their output waiting around 
to be sold and shipped. 

The outlook for the whole economy 
will be affected by the way business 
meets its growing inventory problem. 

In one way, the situation is not as 
serious as it might be. If the bulk of the 
pile-up were in retail stores—which it 
isn’t—the thing to look for would be 
liquidation and a sharp cut in orders for 
more goods. The jolt, as in 1948-49, 
might be quite sharp. 

Instead, much of the increase is at 
the manufacturing level. There, Govern- 
ment officials hope, inventories can be 
controlled by trimming production grad- 
ually. In some trouble spots it may be 
enough to eliminate overtime, stretch out 
model change-overs or close temporarily 
for “inventory taking.” 

There are some signs that this type of 
gradual cutback is starting. Steel produc- 
tion is easing gradually. Some auto com- 
panies, with a variety of explanations, 
are turning out fewer cars. 

A recent survey of manufacturers in- 
dicated that nearly half of those re- 
sponding plan to reduce inventories in 
relation to sales. 

But this gentle adjustment may not do 
the trick in all instances. Federal figures 
indicate that radio, television and ap- 
pliance output has been on the down- 
grade for several months. Still, manufac- 
turers’ stocks seem to be growing. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Don’ ft let wear 
or corrosion 


Shackle Your 
Engineers 
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Use AMPCO’ 
METAL 


--. special alloys that make 
good where other metals fail 


— your engineers 
are faced with severe shock 
loads, high operating speeds, cor- 
rosive action of the elements, and 
the need for excellent bearing 
qualities; they can find the answer 
in Ampco Metal. 

Ampco Metal is often called 
The Metal Without An Equal, be- 
cause it’s ideally suited to fight 
corrosion, abrasion, fatigue, vibra- 
tion, or impact. 

And, because Ampco Metal 
makes good where other metals 
fail, designers throughout industry 
are putting it to work. 

Perhaps we can help your engi- 
neering department with sheet, 
plate, bars, sand or centrifugal 
castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, fas- 
teners, welding electrodes — al- 
most any form you need. Write 
for details. 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 


® G-23 


West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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Every year for more than two decades, new residents, 
industries and commercial establishments have been 
pouring into Southern California and. . . 


As Los Angeles sets the pace 
- ee Rome delivers the power 


Movies... radio... television... oil... steel... airplanes... food... 
shipping . . . houses, hundreds of thousands of them. 

These all spell Los Angeles and point up its never-ending dependence 
upon electrical energy. For only through electricity, transmitted through 
wires and cables of dependability, can the City of the Angels maintain 
its heady pace of productivity. 

By supplying industry and commerce, as well as homes, with thor- 
oughly dependable wires, cables and conduit, engineered to the applica- 
tion involved, Rome Cable has more than kept pace with the require- 
ments of its customers. Its research, development and engineering 
facilities have set new quality standards in its industry. 

If you're interested in how these things are made and how a company 
grows, you'll want the 40-page illustrated book, “The Story of Rome 
Cable Corporation.” Send for your free copy now. 









Rome * EMT is the superior thin wall con- 
duit for protection and safety of cable in- 
stallations. Manufactured in Rome Cable's 
plant at Torrance, Calif., it is the pre- 
ferred metal raceway of the West. 


ROME CABLE 
Corporation 


ROME - NEW YORK 


TORRANCE + CALIFORWIA 
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. . » Many firms enlarging 
capacity despite big stocks 


And not all manufacturers. it appears 
are ready to grapple with inventories 
just now. Worry about them wasn’t much 
in evidence at the last meeting of the 
Government's Business Advisory Coun. 
cil, made up of leading businessmen, 
Goods were then piling up fast. But 
manufacturers in the group were ye. 
ported to be very optimistic. 

Many companies have new plants com. 
ing into operation that are designed to 
boost output. A sizable minority plans 
to build still more plants. Others figure 
that, if they cut production, their com- 
petitors will get ahead of then. So the 
scramble to increase sales or just hold 
the present share of the market tends to 
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WHEN GOODS PILE UP 
. .. $80 do business worries 


keep companies from reacting quickly to 
the inventory build-up. 

July figures, not yet available, are 
expected to show that the increase con- 
tinued in at least one major industry: 
autos. Early federal estimates indicate 
that dealers added about 9 per cent to 
their stocks of new cars during the 
month. Normally, economists figure, 
there would be a 3 per cent decline. 

Thus, it seems to be far from certain 
when inventories will be gotten under 
control. The growth goes on longer than 
many economists expected and seems 
hard to stop. The fear in Government 
circles, shared by some in business, is 
stocks may get so heavy that widespread 
shutdowns will be needed to reduce 
them, instead of a gradual adjustment. 

But there is time, many businessmen 
feel, to avoid a sharp setback. 
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ns Faced with rent boosts now that controls are off, people ask: Is this a 

ire 

= good time to become a homeowner instead of a renter? And what kind of a house 
he cai I buy for what I've been paying in rent? Here are some facts to guide you: 


BUYING GUIDE.-. If you've been paying $200 a month rent, you can buy a 
$26,250 home without changing your monthly outlay for housing. If $150, you 
can swing an $18,875 home purchase. If $100, a $12,125 house. 

Figures out this way: On a 20-year loan at 5 per cent interest, a $26,250 
house will cost you $138.60 a month in mortgage payments--principal and interest. 
The rest of your $200 monthly outlay--$61.40--will cover taxes, insurance, 
water, light, heat and upkeep. That's based on national averages. Taxes and 
other local costs might cause a change for you either way. 

On an $18,875 home, the outlay would be $99.66 for mortgage payments, 
$50.34 for other costs. On a $12,125 house, $64.02 and $35.98. 

Of course, you'd have to put up a down payment. We've assumed the usual 
FHA requirement of 20 per cent down would be met. 





~ HOUSE PRICES. House hunters now are in a buyer's market. New homes 
aren't moving so fast; you can shop around for the best deal, get features 
you want. Old homes are being squeezed down in price; you can often pick 
up a good buy, even drive a bargain. People in the trade say these con- 
ditions will hold true over the next few months. 





GIFT TAXES. When you decide to take advantage of the law's provision for 








to "sift splitting," your wife must sign her consent on the gift-tax return you 

“ file. Now the Internal Revenue Service, in a new ruling, says that if this con- 
n- sent is given on one gift, it will also apply to all other gifts either of you 
* make during the same year. "Gift splitting" makes it possible for a husband and 
to wife each to give, tax free, up to $3,000 a year to any one person. 

he 

e, LIFE INSURANCE. If you've been paying an extra premium on your life insur- 
in ance policy because of a disability or other condition that no longer exists, 

er here's a point to look into: You may be able to get a new policy at a lower 

rs rate, plus cash for canceling the old one. Say, for example, you originally 

nt were overweight and now aren't. Or have changed from a risky occupation to a 

; safe one. You can ask your insurance company to take a new look at your situa- 
ne tion. Another policy can be issued at a rate based on your current age. This 
it, 

a (over) 
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premium may be lower than the one you've been paying. And, of course, when you 
surrender your old policy you get the cash value that it has built up. 
































HOUSE SALES. To answer reader questions: Capital-gains tax provisions 
Still apply on sale of property even though you also spread the tax on your gain 
over a period of years through one of the methods we've recently told you about, 
Thus, if you've owned the property for more than six months, only 50 per cent of 
the gain is taxable. That 50 per cent, if you qualify, may be spread propor- 
tionately over the years in which you receive installment payments. 





INCOME TAX. Payments you make to a licensed psychologist for services 
or treatment may now be included in figuring medical expenses for income 
tax purposes. So declares the federal tax collector in a recent ruling. 








SOCIAL SECURITY. Here's a tip to those who have retired, but who haven' 
qualified for Social Security benefits and would like something to do in thei 
leisure time: You can start a part-time business or do odd jobs and earn a 
Government old-age pension in the process. 

If you're already 65, you'll need only six quarters--18 months--of cover: ge 
to get a pension of $25 a mohth for life. Plus $12.50 a month for your wife 
when she becomes 65. That's the minimum; you can earn more. 

You get a quarter of coverage for each three months--beginning January 1, 
April 1, July 1 and October l--in which you are paid at least $50 in wages, 01 
net. $100 through self-employment. And on which Social Security taxes are 
paid. The bigger your earnings, the larger your pension. 





PENSION POSSIBILITIES. Here are some ways to get this coverage: 

You can set up some sort of business--making Christmas toys, for ex- 
ample--that will net you at least $400 in a year. Once you've qualified 
for a Social Security benefit, you're permitted to draw it and still go on 
earning up to $900 a year in your business. ; 

Or you can do odd jobs for a friend or neighbor that will pay you at 
least $50 a quarter. In this case you'll have to work for the same em- 
ployer on some part of each of 24 days during the quarter. 





COOLER HOUSES. Exterior Venetian blinds on your windows do more to keep 
your house cool than Venetian blinds on the inside. That's a tip in a booklet 
"Summer Comfort," obtainable from the Small Homes Council, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. Single copies free until Sept. 1; after that, 10 cents. 








BURGLARY. These suggestions on how to keep your house from being burglar- 
ized come from a University of Iowa study: 

Don't leave keys in the mailbox or under the door mat. Burglars know more 
hiding places than you probably can think of. 

Leave a bathroom light on when you're away. Burglars will be less sure the 
house is unoccupied if no one answers the doorbell. 

Don't invite burglaries by keeping valuables where they're easily seen--or 
by forgetting to stop the papers or to have the grass cut while you're away. 

If a burglar should break in while you're home, remember that your property 
is never as valuable as your life. 
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There’s no substitute for “ALL STEEL” safety 

















FOR ALL STEEL ELECTRICAL SAFETY, 
You prove the fact that there’s nothing quite as good as all CE PES NS: 
steel safety .. . by the car you drive, the bus or train you ride, 
the building or factory you work in. Steel’s safety factor works 





for you in the very same manner when it comes to electrical SHERARDUCT rigid steel conduit 


wiring systems. Whether it’s buried cable or surface wiring, 


steel clad systems constantly protect vital power carriers. 





Steel conduit, busways, surface raceways and underfloor ducts _— par ac ciaaalriaeacie i 


. . ; ° NEPCODUCT steel underfloor raceway 
provide economies to you aS a businessman—extreme flexi- 


bility, constant electrical efficiency, minimum maintenance. ca) 


To be positively sure of “‘all steel” safety, insist on National 
A.B.C. armored bushed cable 
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Electric Products for all of your electrical system plans. 
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METAL MOLDING surface raceway 


These are typical of the many NE 
steel-clad wiring systems. 
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Strikes do not end when Gov- 
ernment takes over business. That 
is made clear to U. S. employers 
by tie-up in France. 

Politics, old-age pensions, war 
in Indochina were among issues 
that caused French workers to 
strike against Government. 

In U.S., workers have struck 
for pensions, at age 65, from pri- 
vate industry. In France, workers 
struck when Government threat- 
ened to raise retirement age, now 
starting as low as 50 and 55. 


PARIS 

Here is the meaning for Americans 
of the strikes that have tied up France: 

Strikes against Government-owned and 
operated industries are just as possible 
and just as difficult to deal with as strikes 
against private industry. 

Retirement rights of workers, once es- 
tablished, cannot be altered easily, even 
by Government. 

The general strike, tried sparingly in 
the past, still is a threat. 

Strikes aimed at political as well as 
economic objectives go along with the 
spread of Government operation of in- 
dustry. 

Communists use strikes to make gains 
for themselves, to add to troubles of their 
opponents. 

People, even so, manage to carry on 
life even when many of the basic services 
are cut off by strike—when gas, elec- 
tricity, transport, communications, other 
industries are closed down. 

Strikes in France started out with a 
political objective—to force the Govern- 
ment to rescind orders that called for 
economies and that took away some 
pension rights from workers. In France, 
much of industry is socialized. This is 
true of the railroads, mines, gas, elec- 
tricity and other key industries. 

But the fact that the Government is 
operating the industry doesn’t mean 
that strikes are avoided. Hundreds of 
thousands of workers walked off the job 
in nationalized industries. For the most 
part, at first, they defied the Govern- 
ment’s requisitioning orders that were 
supposed to get them back on the job. 
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WHY FRENCH WORKERS STRIKE 


Pensions at 50... End of War . . . Defense Cut; 


Threats of jail or loss of jobs were ignored. 
The back-to-work orders in some cases 
were burned in the public square by 
groups of workers. 

Union demands that touched off the 
wave of strikes center around these 
socialized industries and around pension 
rights for Government employes. 

The Government, in the industries it 
runs, sought to effect economies. It 
threatened to move up the age for re- 
tirement on pension. It also sought to 
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RAILROADS OF FRANCE—WIT: 
When government takes over business .. . 


bring some uniformity to pension pro- 
grams of the industries it has taken over, 
where the retirement age has varied 
greatly. 

Pensions, under existing plans, be- 
came available at age 50 in the case of 
some coal miners. Operating crews of the 
railroads could start retirement, on pen- 
sion, at age 55. Many industries remain- 
ing in private hands, allow retirement at 
60. Government “active” workers could 
retire at 58, clerks at 63. 

When workers in nationalized indus- 
tries heard reports that the Government 
planned to make them work longer be- 
fore reaching retirement age, they went 
out on strike. This first series of walkouts 
may have stopped the Government move 
against the nationalized workers, since 
no decree was issued covering them. 
Later, when the retirement age for work- 
ers in public services was moved up two 





years, unions in other industries wen 
on strike in support of the Government 
employes. 

Threats of layoffs in Government de. 
partments also stirred up walkouts. With 
many French Government employes jy 
unions, budget cuts are made a unio) 
issue there, as well as a political question 

Pay raises were another issue in the 
strikes. Union leaders demanded that 
the Government start machinery that 
could lead to an order for wage increases, 
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Wide World 


In France’s nationalized industries, the 
Government has a stake in labor costs 
has been resisting the demands. 
Political demands were included, too 
Some union leaders insisted that Franc 
pull out of the war in Indochina, that 
economy cuts be made in the militan 
expenditures. They also demanded ‘that 
the Assembly be recalled from vacation, 
in the hope that the Cabinet of Premier 
Joseph Laniel might be overthrown. 
- Communists pushed the political de 
mands to the limit, and were getting 
some help from Socialist unions. The 
third big federation, made up of Catho 
lic unions, was not as enthusiastic for 
the strikes, but many of its member 
went out without waiting for orders. 
Unions in France have found tha 
Government operation of industry hai 
led to the mixing of political and eco 
nomic demands in labor disputes. To get 
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tion on wage demands, or pension is- 
ges, unions now must get into politics. 
" farly retirement on pension long has 
yen a goal of French workers. Unions 
wan't afford to let politicians tamper with 
these rules. Workers in France retire on 
pension much earlier than is the custom 
in U.S. Age 65 is the earliest that a U.S. 
industrial worker can retire under full 
social Security benefits. Coal miners can 
quit at 60 and get their United Mine 
Workers pension of $100 a month, but 
hey must wait until age 65 for the Social 
security benefit. In some other cases, 
earlier retirement is possible on partial 
pension, through industrial plans given 
byemployers or won by labor unions. 
‘Many U.S. workers continue on the 
job well beyond their 65th birthdays, 
delaying the start of their pensions. 

In France, the general pension system 
has permitted workers to retire at 60. If 
he has paid into the pension fund for 30 


years, a worker gets full pension bene- 
fits, amounting to 20 per cent of his av- 
age wage, up to a ceiling figure. If 
inured for 15 years, he gets a smaller 
benefit. 

That was the plan for much of private 
industry. In some lines of work, however, 
the skilled workers could draw much 
higher pensions and retire at an earlier 
age. The French worker who retires can 
draw his pension while working at some 
job outside his regular trade. The pen- 
sions usually are so small workers must 
eam extra money. 

In the United States, a retired worker 
drawing a Social Security pension cannot 
eam more than $75 a month in a job cov- 
ered by the federal program. However, 
some manage to find jobs that are not 
covered by Social Security. 

France, with only one-fourth the pop- 
ulation, has more workers drawing pen- 
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. . . STREETS OF FRANCE—WITH GARBAGE 


sions than the U.S. In 1951, latest year 
for which figures are available, France 
had 2,172,376 pensioners, the U.S. 
2,090,700. 

The proportion of French workers 
who retire also is high, compared with 
the U.S. In some industries, there is one 
retired pensioner for every three workers 
still on the job. On the railroads, there 
are half as many on pensions as are at 
work. About the same ratio holds for the 
civil service. It is estimated that three 
are drawing pensions for every four 
working in the merchant marine and on 
Paris public-transportation systems. 

It all adds to the heavy cost of pen- 
sions, and to further drains on the pen- 
sion funds that are financed by the 
workers and employers. In France, the 
employer contributes 10 per cent of his 
pay roll while the worker turns over 6 
per cent of his weekly pay to the pen- 
sion and health-benefit fund. This cov- 
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. .. politics can be a cause of strikes 


ers some additional Social Security bene- 
fits beyond the pension payments. The 
U.S. old-age pension system is financed 
through a tax levy of 1.5 per cent each 
on employer and worker. This is due to 
rise to 2 per cent in January. 





Power Politics 
Boils in Unions 


A game of power politics now is near- 
ing a crucial point in the U.S. labor 
movement. One big union quits the AFL 
in a huff. John L. Lewis holds mysterious 
talks with other union bigwigs. There are 
rumors that CIO is about to collapse, that 
a “third federation” is about to be born. 

Sorting out the best possibilities in 

(Continued on page 66) 








When you 
think of 


money at work 











Consumer credit financed 65% of 
all the household kitchen ranges 
sold in 1952. And when money 
works to bring modern cooking 
convenience into the home, it also 
benefits both range manufacturers 
and appliance dealers. 

Last year, 56,465 people used 
Peoples Time Plans to buy ranges 
and other consumer purchases. 
This shows the major role Peoples 
First National plays in the Pitts- 
burgh consumer credit market. 

Manufacturers of appliances 
represent only one of the major 
groups that see increased sales 
through consumer financing. For 
90 years, Peoples First has ex- 
tended financial assistance to indi- 
viduals and companies in many 
felds—throughout the nation. We 
invite you, too, to take advantage 
of our complete banking facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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WHELAND | . . . AFL carpenters’ pull-out hurts unity of unions 
, ROTARY | these situations is difficult. Some of the 


Carpenters Union will return to the AF], 


DRI LUI N G main actors in the plot aren't telling family shortly. It has been out on two 
what they intend to do, and they prob- _ previous occasions. 
ably don’t know just where their next The present withdrawal cost the elder 
moves will lead them. However, certain Hutcheson his position on the AFL execy. 
things seem to be indicated. tive council. He was dropped as firg 


Withdrawal of the Carpenters Union, vice president of AFL, with Matthew 
with its 750,000 members, from the AFL Woll moving up into the spot. The ya 
is seen as a blow to the “unity” efforts. cancy on the council was filled by mak 
Some AFL insiders think that this might ing Mr. Beck a vice president. 
slow up the negotiations to merge the The Council action caused some re. 
AFL and CIO. A charge was made pri- sentment among other AFL leaders, The 
vately that AFL President George Teamsters Union already had one couned 
Meany and Secretary-Treasurer William seat, held by Daniel J. Tobin, former 


DRAW WORKS - Seren | F. Schnitzler have been “moving too fast Teamster president. It is unprecedented 
: | on a no-raiding agreement with the _ to give two of the 13 vice presidencies to 
CROWN ée : : ea a : 
gos ClO.” This agreement is a preliminary — the same union. To head off trouble, Mr, 
step toward merger negotiations. Meany announced that the convention jg 


Mr. Lewis’s plans for the next few September will be asked to add two more 
months also could help or hurt the merg- vice presidents to the list. One probably 
er attempt. There have been rumors will go to A. J. Hayes, head of the Me 
lately that Mr. Lewis might team up  chinists, one of the largest AFL affiliates, 

| with David J. McDonald, and his ClO In the CIO, an uneasy peace contin 
| Steelworkers, and Dave Beck, with his ues. Several CIO affiliates that started 
AFL Teamsters, in an independent fed- merger talks with their counterparts in 
eration. When the Carpenters Union the AFL have dropped the idea, or are} 
pulled. out of the AFL, last week, there keeping things secret for a while. Sup 
were reports that it might join such a porters of CIO President Walter P. Rew 








| federation. ther are not sure what Steelworkers’ Mr, 
— However, that report was denied by McDonald may do next. If Mr. Me 
if you havea... William Hutcheson, president emeritus Donald makes another try to keep Mp 


of the Carpenters, and by his son, Mau- __Reuther out of the presidency, at CIO§ 
LIFTING PROBLEM | rice, now head of the union. convention in November, it might split 
The odds seem to be against any alli- the organization wide open. 


ance of Messrs. Lewis, Hutcheson, Beck One possibility is that Mr. Lewis might 
and McDonald. Although they are con- return to the CIO in order to help Mr. 
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| servative unionists, compared to some of | McDonald defeat their mutual enemy, 
VALUABLE lag, B | the others, they apparently would have Mr. Reuther. Mr. Lewis, if he has such 
é cd = | little to gain by forming a new federa- a plan, has kept quiet about it. but he 
BOOK! se tion. Some AFL sources believe that the hasn't denied the rumors. 
Ki = 
Actual illus- bg je 


trated case 
studies of lift- 
ing and materials 
handling problems in warehouses, 
industrial plants, laboratories, print 
shops, hospitals, terminals. Shows how 
Globe OiLIFTS help you make the 
most of manpower and keep costs | 
under control. You can get this book | 
free by using the coupon today. 





Globe Hoist Company U.S. 527 
1000 E. Mermaid Lane 

Phila. 18, Pa. 

Send me without charge or obligation a copy 


of “Case Studies In Modern Lifting”’ 


Name 


Company 
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Meet the master 
of 150,000 jobs 
... STEEL WIRE 











WIRE MILL AT J&L'S ALIQUIPPA, PA., WORKS. Here the wire is emerging from 
an annealing furnace and travelling to rotating drums where it is wound into coils. 


STEEL WIRE does over 150,000 jobs, large and 
small. 

It lifts multi-ton girders—or binds a corsage 
in a florist’s shop. It fences the cattle on the 
vast reaches of a western range—or pins up 
baby’s diapers. It is auto part, furniture spring, 
drilling cable, carpenter’s nail, bird cage, cur- 
tain rod. 

Steel wire fills so many needs that one year’s 
total production—drawn into average gage— 
would reach to the sun and back. 

From J&L’s Wire Mill come wire and wire 


products in a multitude of sizes, finishes, and 
grades, to meet varied needs in home and 
industry. 

Wire starts as a steel rod. One end is pointed 
and drawn through a die. As it moves through 
the die, the rod becomes thinner and longer, 
until it finally becomes wire of a specified gage. 
Then follow finishing operations. 

Whatever final form wire takes, users can 
be sure it will do the job it was made for. 
Keeping pace with industry’s high standards 
has been a tradition at J&L for 100 years. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 

























SOUTH LOUISIANA, G. S.* 


-INDUSTRY’S NEW SOUTHERN FRONTIER 


Every section of the country has its advantages for 
industry ... but no other has all the advantages of the 


Gulf South*, the area served by United Gas. 


Consider 


the merits of South Louisiana, for example, with its deep- 
water ports and hundreds of miles of navigable inland water- 
ways; its tremendous supplies of industrial water; its great 
stores of salt, limestone, sulphur, oil and natural gas; its 
skilled, cooperative workers; its moderate, year-round 
working climate; its adequate supply of electric power. 


All these factors in profitable industrial operations can be 
For information about fuel 
supplies in the cities and towns served by United Gas 

in this area, write our Industrial Development 

Service Director, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


yours in South Louisiana. 
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GAS PIPE 
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n its 15th consecutive year 
describing the 


vontages of the Gulf South 
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South Louisiana Communities 
Supplied with Natural Gas from 


the Pipe Lines 


ABBEVILLE 
ABITA SPRINGS 
ALLEMANDS 
AMITE 

ANGIE 

ARABI 
BALDWIN 
BELLE CHASSE 
BOGALUSA 
BREAUX BRIDGE 
BROUSSARD 
BUNKIE 
CAMERON 
CARENCRO 
CENTERVILLE 
CHALMETTE 
CHENEYVILLE 
CHURCH POINT 
COTTONPORT 
COVINGTON 
CROWLEY 
DELCAMBRE 
DENHAM SPRINGS 
DE QUINCY 
DE RIDDER 
DESTREHAN 
DUSON 

EGAN 

ELTON 

ERATH 
ESTHERWOOD 
EVERGREEN 
FENTON 
FRANKLIN 
FRANKLINTON 
GLENMORA 
GOLDEN MEADOW 
GONZALES 
GRAMERCY 
GRETNA 
HAMMOND 
HANSON CITY 
HARAHAN 
HARVEY 
INDEPENDENCE 
1OTA 

1OWA 
JEANERETTE 
JENNINGS 
KAPLAN 
KENNER 
KENTWOOD 
KINDER 
LAFAYETTE 
LAKE ARTHUR 
LAKE CHARLES 
LAPLACE 


of United Gas 


LAWTELL 
LECOMPTE 
LEESVILLE 
LOCKPORT 
LOREAUVILLE 
LULING 
LUTCHER 
MADISONVILLE 
MANDEVILLE 
MANSURA 
MAPLEWOOD 
MARKSVILLE 
MARRERO 
MAURICE 
MERMENTAU 
MERRYVILLE 
MIDLAND 
MILTON 
MONTEGUT 
MOREAUVILLE 
MORSE 
NATALBANY 
NEW IBERIA 
NEW LLANO 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW SARPY 
NORCO 
OAKDALE 
OBERLIN 
OPELOUSAS 
PARADIS 
PARKS 

PEARL RIVER 
PLAUCHEVILLE 
PONCHATOULA 
RACELAND 
RAYNE 
RESERVE 
ROANOKE 
ROSELAND 
ROSEPINE 

ST. MARTINVILLE 
ST. ROSE 
SCOTT 
SIMMESPORT 
SLIDELL 
SORRENTO 
SULPHUR 
SUNSET 
TICKFAW 
VARNADO 
VINTON 
WASHINGTON 
WELSH 
WESTLAKE 
WESTWEGO 
YOUNGSVILLE 
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What you as a businessman &@ CAN and Ey CANNOT do 


Lines 





as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN fire employes who use 
extreme language on the picket line 
i intimidate other workers. A federal 
court, overruling the National Labor Re- 
jations Board, refuses to order reinstate- 
ent of strikers in “hurling profane, 
obscene and insulting epithets at em- 
ployes who are attempting to work, in an 
afort to degrade and humiliate them 
publicly and prevent their working.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if vou like, express your 

views on a proposal of the Securities 
ad Exchange Commission to end the 
quarterly filing requirement for data 
on gross sales and operating revenues. 
SEC invites the filing of such comments 
oor before August 28—just write SEC 
at Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take until midnight, 

August 25, instead of August 10, to 
enter into contracts for the export of 
raisins and still be eligible for export 
payments. Department of Agriculture 
allows more time to make sales, but 
leaves unchanged the final dates for fil- 
ing applications, making exportation 
and filing claims—August 29, August 
31 and September 30, respectively. 


* * * 


YOU CAN change the membership 

of a partnership without necessarily 
terminating the partnership for federal 
income tax purposes. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue rules that, as defined 
inthe Internal Revenue Code, “the term 
partnership’ for tax purposes is broader 
than the term under common law, the 
Uniform Partnership Act, or individual 
State laws.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under some circum- 

stances, discharge workers who par- 
ticipate in illegal picket-line activities 
even though those particular workers 
did not themselves commit the specific 
acts charged. A federal court refuses to 
oder reinstatement of four women 
workers: who, with another, ganged up 
on a sixth who was going to work, 


though the four did not actually join the 
fifth in assaulting the woman. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a corporate tax- 

payer, deduct as a business ex- 
pense any part of the legal expenses you 
incur in reorganizing capital structure. 
A federal court holds such costs nonde- 
ductible for federal income tax purposes 
even though, in this case, the reorgani- 
zation involved some distribution to 
shareholders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a commercial 

feed mixer, continue to buy at re- 
duced drought-area prices the corn and 
cottonseed meal made available by the 
Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment suspends such sales to mixers 
upon learning that freight-rate cuts 
on drought-aid commodities apply only 
to farmers and ranchers. 


* * * 


Ea YOU CANNOT easily be held 

guilty of a lockout in a labor dis- 
pute if the union has staged a walkout 
without first thoroughly exhausting the 
grievance procedures. NLRB General 
Counsel agrees with a regional director 
who refused to issue a complaint against 
an employer in such a situation. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT discharge an employe 

for going to his union for aid in 
obtaining a back-pay order under the 
Wage and Hour Act. A federal court 
rules that a worker doing this engaged 
in “concerted activity” clearly protected 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in setting up a 

trust for your heirs, reserve what- 
ever income you think you need from 
the trust for your personal comfort, sup- 
port and happiness, and still have the 
trusteed property excluded from your 
taxable estate. A federal court rules to 
that effect despite the fact that, in this 
case, the heirs had the right to amend 
the trust. 
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Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WoriLp 
RT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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By-Pass 


-..fo end 
traffic jams! 


Old-fashioned intersections cause 
dangerous highway traffic jams! And, 
in a busy office or plant, using the 
“city” telephone system for both 
inside and outside calls creates costly 
delays, frequently loses important 
business! SELECT-O-PHONE gives 
you the fast by-pass around your 
regular telephone system — handles 
all interior communication, automat- 
ically! Keeps switchboards free— 
serves all stations . . . every station 
can call every other station at a 
flick of a dial. Speeds production 
— saves time, steps, money! 


- KELLOGG 


EXECUTIVE STATION 
—_ 


New SELECT-O-PHONE Executive 
Station brings a distinct note of effi- 
ciency to your desk. Carries your 
voice, delivers an answer with true- 
to-life clarity. Handsome walnut or 
mahogany cabinet... easily added 
to any SELECT-O-PHONE system. 


Goat: O-Frone 


THE /73/2€ VOICE OF BUSINESS 


A Division of Inter- 
Kewoce.~.. national Telephone 
/ ‘Ny and Telegraph Cor- 


poration 


SELECT-O-PHONE Division 

Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co., Dept. 53H3 

Sales Office: 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me complete information on 

Kellogg SELECT-O-PHONE Systems and the 

new Executive Station. 






















He built a 
$100,000 business 
with a 41 bill 


1. George Sevelle, at 26, had been a wait- 
er, window dresser, candymaker and race 
driver’s mechanic. In spare moments, he 
dabbled in home chemistry. Through this 
hobby he developed a paint cleaner and 
preserver. In 1939, he brought his product 
to Union Oil. 


2. Sevelle demonstrated how it could be 
used to ‘‘launder’’ our service stations 
with better results and for less money 
than we had been spending. Naturally we 
were interested in improving station ap- 
pearance at less cost. So Sevelle took on 
the job of cleaning several Union Oil sta- 
tions on a regular schedule. He was in 
business for himself. 


3. The sole drawback was that Sevelle 
had no truck to haul his equipment from 
station to station. His capital consisted 
of a single dollar. So Union Oil agreed to 


lease him one truck. He did such a good 
job that his contract was soon expanded 
to cover 150 stations. 


4. Today Sevelle is almost an institution. 
He contracts for the cleaning of all 
Union Oil stations in 7 western states. 
He operates a fleet of trucks and several 
house trailers where his crews live in 
comfort. On top of running a $100,000-a- 
year business, he’s a Southern California 
community leader, an active member of 
five local organizations. 


5. this story is important, we think, for 
several reasons. First, it’s a real rebuttal 
to the defeatists who say there’s no op- 
portunity left in the U.S. A. for a go- 
getter who'd like to be his own boss. We 
say (and Sevelle seconds us) that there’s 
ample room for the ambitious to spread 
their wings. 


. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 





6. Sevelle’s success also points up some- 
thing many people don’t realize—the 
relationship between big and small busi- 
ness in every field of industry is healthy 
and helpful. Each is dependent on the 
other. So as Union Oil grows, it helps 
other enterprises grow, too. After all, 
any company keeps on growing only as 
long as it pleases people. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
Sree to send in any suggestions or crit- 
icisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, California. 




































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Changes that were expected to signal a turn in the business cycle now 
seem to be taking place. 


Industrial output, aS measured by the Federal Reserve Board, has stayed 
below the March level for four months. March may have marked a high point in 


factory activity. 
Steel mills haven't been up to their weekly targets since early May, and 


their customers aren't rushing to get on the fourth-quarter order books. 

Auto companies seem to have seen peak of a near-record year. A few strong 
firms have been making the industry look good. (See page 27.) But August out- 
put is lower. The prewar pattern, with a big second-half drop, is returning. 

Major appliances also seem to have marked a peak last spring. Radio and 
television show the same trend. 

Housing starts, on an annual basis, have been dropping since February. 
Current rate is only about 80 per cent of this year's peak. ‘ 





























Even with this slight faltering, business remains very good. Change does 
not, at this point, mean "bad times." 








New orders received by industry do not seem to be enough to sustain current 
production levels. Here's how that picture is shaping up: 

Manufacturers’ shipments have been running 317 billion dollars a year. 

Their incoming business has been at a rate of 306 billions a year. 

In other words, about 10 billions a year of shipments seems to be surplus. 

Result: Production eats into order backlogs. In July, 1952, manufacturers 
of hard goods had enough orders on hand to keep them busy 7.3 months. At mid- 
1953, they had only enough for 5.2 months. That's still a big cushion. But 
the way it has been dwindling causes worry. 








Other developments, along the same line, may be just ahead. 

Spending by business on plant and equipment, possibly, is setting a new 
record this quarter. October-December plans, according to economists who watch 
these figures closely, will be lower. 

Inventory buying is likely to slacken. Industry, in general, sees no 
reason to stock up at the moment. There's little fear of a rise in prices of 
raw materials. And defense needs are declining. 





Some basic indicators of business activity may not reflect change right away. 
Construction figures, now at a record level, show. the amount of money being 
spent on buildings that were started long ago. The drop in starts will show up 
in a lower value of construction later on. 
Total output of goods and services, what Government calls "gross national 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


product," is another index at record level now, based largely on past orders. 





Employment remains high. More people held jobs last month than in any pre- 
vious July, 63.1 million. Fewer people sought work, 1.5 million--400,000 under 
July, 1952. Obviously, many workers who lose jobs in slackening lines are still 
able to find work elsewhere. But here and there trouble shows up. 

Detroit had 13,000 more job seekers on July 15 than on June 15, according 
to the Michigan Employment Security Commission. For that area, employment in 
defense work and durable-goods industries is expected to drop. 

Farn-machinery companies have been laying off men just recently in Indiana, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. One or two towns are hard hit. 

New layoffs in lumbering are also reported in Oregon. 

Just_a reminder that production and building can't ease off without affect- 
ing pay rolls and buying power. 








Net effect of these developments is to indicate tht the top of the boom is 
over. Close vatching will be in order these next few months. They should bring 
evidence of the extent of the change. 


A few major lines move against the generally weaker trend. 

Garmentmarers' sales went up almost 20 per cent in the second quarter. 
Me~ifacturers of men's clothing are running at capacity now. Some say t %y 
would make more suits if they could get more labor. Some say they are rationing 
their retail outlets. 

Sales_by textile rills, however, slipped a bit during the second quarter. 
They're on notice now that military orders for cloth will be cut. 

Producers in these lines, by and large, are following a cautious inventory 
policy. Their stocks of goods have tended to go down relative to sales. But 
wholesalers and retailers seem to be banking on a future boom in the business. 
They have been increa-ing their stocks, relative to sales. 

Thus, a pickup in this industry seems based, at least partly, on hope. 




















Other nondurables show mixed trends. Rising sales are reported by manu- 
facturers of beverages and paper products. Sales slackened in recent months in 
foods, tohacco products and chemicals. The depressed coal industry has noted a 
Slight gain since May, suggesting it may have touched bottom. 











Retail sales continue at a very high level. 

Total for first half, 1953, was up 6 per cent from first half, 1952. June 
figure, latest available for all retail stores, showed little change from May. 

Later figures on department stores only are less favorable. They indicate 
sales, after adjustment for seasonal factors, dropped about 5 per cent in July. 
August, so far, is slightly under July. 














Consumer buying is one of the imponderables, of course. Many people are 
saving a big share of income. They could spend more and so arrest any decline. 

But why should they? Some economists answer that business will find ways 
to cut prices substantially. This could improve sales. Or it might incline the 
consumer to wait for still better bargains. At any rate, there are no signs of 
sizable price cutting immediately ahead. 
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When his production record shows it. 


We don’t say all workers in The Land of Plenty are ““workers-and- 
a-half”’, but it’s a matter of record that average production-per-man is 


unusually high in this great and growing industrial region served by the 


Norfolk and Western. 


That’s because manpower here is “home-rooted” with above-par 


records for sticking witha job... 


Because absenteeism is low... 


Because workers here — male and female, skilled, semi-skilled and 


unskilled — are intelligent, adaptable and unusually loyal .. . 





And because there’s a dependable supply of them. 


Transportation is a major factor in 
good plant location. YOUR TRAFFIC 
MANAGER is a transportation expert. 
Consult him about transportation advan- 
tages for your plant. 


eo 













LAND OF PLENTY 


Contact: 


WHEN is a Worker 





Locate Your Plant 
In The. 


Land of Plenty 


e@ High-Production Manpower 
— ‘““Home-Rooted”’ 


e@ Varied Raw Materials 


e@Ample Power & Industrial 
Water 


e Dependable N & W 
Transportation 


e@ Nearness to Markets 


e@ Nearness To The Great Port 
of Norfolk 


@ Finest Bituminous Coal 


e@Favorable State and Local 
Taxes 


@eGood Climate, Clean Com- 
munities 


e Dispersal Advantages and 
Room to Grow 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer U-620 (Phone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 

ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


orfolk-- 





Westovw. 


RAILWAY 














Interview with REP. W. STERLING COLE 


“WE ARE LEADING THE WORLD IN ATOMIC DEVELOPMENT’ 


(Continued from page 21) 


Q Because we are more concentrated and have 
more highly developed industry? 

A Yes. But at the same time, we are less vulnerable 
in that we have many industrial centers for every one 
of Russia’s. Our steel industry, for example, is spread 
all over the country, whereas Russia’s is concentrated 
in a few locations. 

Q Is there anything in sight that you know of in 
the way of, say, missiles or some atomic devices that 
might be the future answers to stopping all atomic at- 
tacks on this country? 

A I suppose there might now be such an answer in 
some scientist’s brain or dreams. But as far as the here 
and now is concerned, I don’t see any such 100 per 
cent defense system on the horizon—although the 
guided missiles we now have under development and 
in production will do a great deal to ease our defense 
problem. 

Q Are there missiles in production? 

A Yes, there are. There’s a long way to go in this 
field, but we’ve already made remarkable progress in 
developing guided missiles which will be very ef- 
fective against aerial attack. 

Q We're going to be spending a great deal of money 
for a long time on this program, then, aren’t we? 

A I don’t see any other way out. So long as we have 
this tremendous threat from the Communist-ruled 
countries, I think we have to resign ourselves to pour- 
ing a great part of our national wealth into our de- 
fenses. 

Q Couldn't we get together on it and make some 
kind of agreement? 

A Well, I suppose we could get together and make 
some sort of paper agreement—but we should have 
learned by now that paper agreements are worthless 
when we’re dealing with evil men. They’re meaning- 
less, unless they’re backed up by force. 

Q Aren't they reviving the idea of some kind of 
control over weapons? 

A Yes, but you have to do more than sign on the 
dotted line to have control that’s really effective. You 
need constant policing and inspection of the other 
fellow’s military establishment. 


What Public Should Know 


Q Do you think it’s time to let the public in on a 
little more information on atomic energy? In other 
words, should we announce the size of our stockpile? 

A Everybody will agree—and I think this even in- 
cludes the military—that the public should be more 
fully informed than they now are about any subject— 
and this includes atomic energy. The argument comes 
when you get down to cases and try to specify exactly 
what you’re talking about. I don’t think, for instance, 
that it’s necessary for the public to know the size 





of our atomic stockpile. This figure doesn’t mean much 
unless you know a great deal about the various types 
of weapons we have, and especially the way we would 
deliver them against enemy targets—and that means 
detailed war plans. So I don’t see where knowledge of 
the size of our stockpile is important to the public. 

I think it is important, however, that the public be 
assured that we are producing atomic materials as 
rapidly and as efficiently and as economically as we 
can. And that’s one of the things our Joint Committee 
does. We try to make sure that this is so. 

Q Hasn’t the argument been made that the Rus- 
sians should know more about what we have in our 
stockpile, so that it will serve as a deterrent to them? 

A I think the Russians may already be in a position 
to make a very rough estimate of the size of our stock- 
pile. 

Q You don't feel that the public is being misled in 
any important degree about our atomic program? 

A No, I don’t think so at all. 


Letting People Size Up Hazards 

Q Isn’t it more important for somebody to deter- 
mine whether we are making the most progress we 
can in this field, and doesn’t that perhaps involve 
more exchange of information with some of our allies? 
Isn't that possibly at the bottom of this whole agita- 
tion for more information? 

A I doubt if that is at the bottom of it. I think there 
is an honest belief that people should be given more 
information. Now, there is one specific field in which 
I think this makes sense, and serves a real common- 
defense purpose. I am thinking here about releasing 
more data concerning the destructive force—the 
energy capacity—of our nuclear, weapons. Up to now, 
all our public information has been in terms of the 
so-called conventional atomic weapons—the Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki bombs. These were terrible weap- 
ons in their own right, but today we have in our stock- 
pile atomic weapons of considerably greater destruc- 
tive force. 

I don’t at all see where it would jeopardize our 
national security to tell the public, if it is a fact, that 
we have weapons which give, say, 50,000 tons of TNT 
equivalent or 100,000 tons, or that we have other 
smaller weapons which give, say, 10,000 tons. It seems 
to me that knowing such information would help the 
public do a better job of sizing up the hazards we'll 
be facing in case of atomic attack. And I don’t see 
how such information would particularly help the 
Russians. 

Q Senator Wiley’s example was pretty vivid the 
other day: He said that if the H-bomb exploded in 
Chicago it would destroy Milwaukee, 90 miles away— 

A If you want to assume that an H-bomb has 4 
destructive radius of 100 miles, then the Senator's 
arithmetic is quite correct. 
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Q It—an H-bomb—has to be dropped from a very 
great height, doesn’t it, to destroy a vast area? 

A Well—and of course this also goes for A-bombs— 
the altitude of the explosion does have a bearing on 
the size of the area destroyed. 

Q Since the Russians may be able to figure out a 
rough estimate of our stockpile, I wonder if you could 
explain how they might go about doing that? 

A Well, Russia has exploded her own atomic bombs, 
so she knows how much material it takes to make at 
least one type of weapon. And if they couple this fig- 
ure with their estimates of the amount of raw uranium 
we take in, they might be able to make a rough pre- 
diction of our over-all capability, based on Soviet 
weapon design. 

Q Wouldn't she have to know the amount of ura- 
nium we consumed? She has no way of knowing 
whether we stockpile the uranium or put it into bombs. 

A I am not saying that she could come up with a 
good estimate of our stockpile. My point is simply that 
she has several peg points on which to hang a guess. 

Q With reference to Russian estimates of what we 
have, there have been startling disclosures in the past 
as to what the Russians really did know about what 
was going on and about how they found it all out. Do 
you feel more confident that we have things more un- 
der control in that respect? Is espionage less effective? 

A I don’t think any of us should ever feel complete 
confidence where espionage is concerned. We’ve got 
to keep up our guard constantly. However, I have no 
indication whatsoever that our atomic plants are not 
being operated by reliable people. 

Q The Russians probably have the secrets, don’t 
they? 

A Well, the Soviets have made atomic bombs—and 
that’s what really counts. As to how much they know 
about our own processes, I would hope that we still 
have quite a few tricks up our sleeve. 


Tens of Thousands of Secrets 

Q Aren’t know-how on production and the ability 
to produce really more important than the secret of 
how it is done? 

A I think so. And of course there isn’t just one 
secret—the secret—in this field. It requires knowledge 
of literally tens of thousands of items of information 
to construct an atom bomb. Certainly, however, it 
makes no sense to reveal any facts that will make the 
job of our rivals easier. 

Q You mentioned that plutonium that is made in 
reactors could be used as a future source of energy in 
addition to being used for a bomb. Apparently private 
business is hesitant to get into atomic energy until it 
is assured that the Government will buy the pluto- 
nium. What use is there for plutonium, other than for 
the bomb? 

A Plutonium could also provide fuel for atomic- 


,«« Plutonium ‘as good a hundred years from now as today’ 


driven planes, ships and other types of energy-pro- 
ducing reactors. 

Q This is going to go on expanding, isn’t it? We 
are going to have more and more weapons? 

A We are going to have more and more of the fis- 
sionable materials which can be used either to make 
weapons or to furnish the fuel for peacetime power- 
producing reactors. 

Q But if private companies say they can’t go into 
atomic energy unless the Government will buy the 
plutonium, doesn’t there seem to be a limited market 
for it? 

A My own guess—and I think it is more than a 
guess—is that we can profitably use all the plutonium 
we can manufacture. At the same time, I can under- 
stand the hesitancy of the industrial study groups 
which have looked into the possibility of nuclear 
power and which have decided that, for the time being. 
they need a Government guarantee to buy the plu- 
tonium which could be produced as a by-product 
of power. They’re responsible to their stockholders, 
and if they’re to invest millions of dollars they need a 
reasonable prospect of not going broke. Personally, I 
can see nothing improper or contrary to our historic 
practice in a Government guarantee to purchase 
plutonium. 


Plutonium: Permanent Asset 

Q What could the Government do with the plu- 
tonium? 

A It can use it in atomic weapons; it can use it to 
generate power in Government power plants, or it can 
sell or lease it. back to industry for use in power plants 
some day. This isn’t a material that decays. It will bc 
as good a hundred years from now as it is today. Even 
if the Government didn’t do any more than dig a hole 
in the ground and bury it, the public would still bene- 
fit, through new sources of power in the future. 

Q We've been talking here about plutonium. Ex- 
actly what is it? 

A It is a man-made material that is manufactured 
from uranium during the fission process in an atomic 
reactor. 

Q It is what they use in the bomb? 

A Yes, that is one of its uses. 

Q Your Committee has recently concluded a long 
series of hearings on the development of atomic 
power. Did any of the witnesses from industry indicate 
that they had plans to go ahead with building experi- 
mental plants for atomic-power development? 

A They all indicated that they had plans of some 
sort along this line, but some were more ambitious 
than others—some of these plans are nearer the point 
of ready to go. 

There was one company which said it was ready to 
get started, provided that the law was adjusted so that 


(Continued on next page) 


Interview: 


it would be legal for a private company to own fis- 
sionable material, to build a reactor, to sell the by- 
products, and to own patents. 

Q Is there anything new in peacetime uses? Is there 
any revision on the timetable, for example, as to when 
we might be generating power? 

A No, I’m not aware of any such revision. On the 
basis of the atomic-power hearings the Joint Commit- 
tee has just concluded, I would estimate that within 
the next five years there will be at least one—and per- 
haps as many as a dozen—reactors producing electric 
power. These first reactors may not be economically 
competitive with power from coal or oil or hydro- 
electric sources, but they will be nearly so. Ten years 
after the first ones are constructed I would guess that 
nuclear reactors will become really competitive with 
conventional power. 

Q That would be 15 years altogether? 

A Yes, something in that neighborhood. And if we 
look 50 years in the future, I think we are going to be 
very pleasantly surprised at the way atomic energy 
has broadened our available energy resources. 

We are making truly remarkable progress. After 
all, about 30 years elapsed between the Wright broth- 
ers and what we would call a commercial airplane, 
and the steam turbine took about 50 years to develop. 

Q Then the day of useful atomic power isn’t as far 
distant as we think? 

A It is a lot closer than many people imagine. 

Q And industry is interested? 

A Very, very much. 


Electric Power as Prime Use 

Q What new things could atomic energy offer us? 
What new products would we get out of the atom that 
we don’t have now? 

A The real pay-off comes in atomic power, in gen- 
erating electricity from the atom. There are, of course, 
also hundreds, even thousands, of other very impor- 
tant industrial applications in the radioisotopes field, 
but these things are essentially secondary. 

Q Then it is a new source of power rather than a 
new product that we are after? 

A That’s quite so. 

Q At this time the main interest is in atomic weap- 
ons, isn’t it? 

A Yes, it’s got to be this way so long as we face the 
Soviet threat. But there are other uses of nuclear 
energy besides weapons, of course. There are isotopes, 
for instance, which have increasingly valuable uses in 
industry, in agriculture and all research fields. In 
fact, I believe, and the Commission also tells me 
this is so, that more people have been benefited or 
helped or have had their lives prolonged by atomic 
energy than were killed at both Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. And, as you know, more than 150,000 people 
were killed in those cities. 


. . - ‘Outstanding use in certain kinds of cancers’ 









Q What diseases are treated with best results by 
radioactive isotopes? 

A The most outstanding and spectacular uses, of 
course, are in certain kinds of cancers—thyroid trou- 
bles are particularly helped. And that applies not only 
to treating these diseases, but to diagnosing them in 
time, and to understanding their fundamental causes. 
Atomic energy now means as much to medical re- 
search as the invention of the microscope meant to the 
early days of science. 

Take the matter of cancerous brain tumors, for ex- 
ample. Patients are injected with boron salts. These 
settle in the diseased cells in the brain. The patients 
are then put on top of an atomic reactor at the Brook- 
haven Laboratory on Long Island. The neutrons from 
the reactor penetrate the skull and reach the tumor, 
But because the boron solution becomes radioac- 
tive under neutron bombardment, the cancerous 
tissue is destroyed without harming the healthy 
brain cells. As a result of such treatment, seemingly 
hopeless patients have had as much as a half a year 
added to their life. This isn’t a cure as yet, but it 
is a beginning. 


Opening for Industry 

Q Do you expect to make important changes in the 
Atomic Energy law at the next session of the Con- 
gress? Wouldn't you have to make some changes in 
order to allow for industrial participation in atomic 
energy? 

A Naturally, I can’t speak for my congressional 
colleagues. But my personal hope is that by the time 
Congress reconvenes, we will have drafted a revision 
of the basic Act, which will make it possible for pri- 
vate capital to use fissionable material and to build 
atomic reactors—under supervision by the Commis- 
sion, in order to protect the health of the people in the 
plants and the surrounding areas, and in order to 
make sure we do not impair atomic security. 

Any such revision would have to be based on the 
premise that no fissionable material would be diverted 
to power development, if this in any way kept us 
from meeting our requirements for atomic weapons. 
Of course, there would be no real point in changing 
the law unless it is clear that private industry would 
then be ready to build atomic reactors with its own 
money, or unless it would be willing to enter into part- 
nership.arrangements under which public funds would 
be made available in reasonable amounts. 

I myself very much hope that private industry will 
soon build these reactors, under an arrangement which 
would protect the public’s investment in atomic 
energy. But if private capital is not forthcoming, then 
I think the Government should build such machines, 
using public money. The main thing is to bring about 
an actual demonstration of large-scale atomic powef 
as quickly as possible. 
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* Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 4% Diversified Industries % No State Income Tax 


% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites + % Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
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Chooses Outstate Michigan 


CBS-Hytron, a Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
is building a modern $3,500,000 plant in Kalamazoo, Michigan, for 
the manufacture of television picture tubes. 

The plant will have a floor area of 235,000 square feet and 
employ 1,500 workers. 

Said Bruce A. Coffin, President of CBS-Hytron: 

“Kalamazoo is near the Midwest manufacturers of television 
receivers as well as the suppliers of bulbs for television picture tubes. 
This strategic location offers speed and economy in the transportation 
of both raw material and finished products. 

“Besides being a city with metropolitan advantages, Kalamazoo 
also offers clean country surroundings, an economically stable supply 
of high-quality labor, adequate public utilities, a reasonable tax rate, 
and excellent railway service.” 

What Mr. Coffin says of Kalamazoo is true of other Outstate 
Michigan cities too. 

If you are looking for a plant location, our industrial develop- 
ment specialists will be glad to supply complete information on 
Outstate Michigan. Telephone, write, or wire today. 


Check These peduantages of Outstate Michigan 


* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
%& Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


PI-C-35 


' JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


* In the Great Market Center of America 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 










Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
Consumers Power Company 










Mr. John A. Maxwell, Jr. (left), vice president, manu- 
facturing, and Mr. Robert McCulloch, president, Temco 
Aircraft Corporation, Dallas, Texas. Mr. McCulloch directs 
more than 7500 hand-picked aircraftsmen in building quality 
products . . . on schedule . . . at lowest possible costs. 


Temco’s spacious facilities, modern 

techniques and equipment have made 
it the second largest industry in Dallas. 
Wyandotte has expanded its production 
of many organic and inorganic chemicals, 
is constantly adding new, specialized clean- 
ing products for business and industry. 


Aircraft engine build-up takes care- 

ful workmanship, expert knowledge. 
Specialized chemical knowledge enables 
Wyandotte to develop products of excep- 
tional merit for aircraft engine shops, as 
well as hotels, restaurants, institutions, 
railroads—even other chemical producers! 


Wyandotte, too, provides many services important to ti 
age. Wyandotte products are used in the production of: 
num, magnesium, glass, rubber, paint, detergents, te 
Wyandotte ethylene dichloride is used in preparation of 
test ethyl gas — bicarbonate of soda in fire extinguishey 


James C. McKelvain (right), 

tor of quality control, makes sure ! 
Temco’s processing materials and finis 
work meet exacting specifications. W; 
dotte also maintains strict quality cot 
to assure purity and uniformity . . 
do your jobs better at lower total 6 





How Wyandotte Chemicals 


help advance the air age 


asta In an industry studded with spectacular feats, Temco Aircraft zoomed 
up like a guided missile from a standing start in 1945. Read the part 
chemistry played. 


Eight action-packed years back, Temco was just an “idea” in the minds of two 
men, Robert McCulloch and Hubert L. Howard. 


Today, Temco, skilled in all phases of aircraft production, makes major combat 
aircraft assemblies in volume at costs which indicate unusual manufacturing 
efficiency. Temco is developing new, unique designs of its own. In addition, 
it is a major source for aircraft overhaul and modification. 


Mr. McCulloch, Temco’s president, knows the importance of chemistry to 
the aviation industry —in metal cleaning, paint stripping, desealing, as well 
as in the production of.the materials that go into planes. He knows, too, how 
services rendered by Wyandotte chemists, working side by side with Temco 
engineers, helped Temco, in its early days, to meet government specifications 
and production requirements. , 


How about your business? If you need chemical raw materials or specialized 
cleaning products, let Wyandotte work with you. Write for data or technical 
help. Indicate, if possible, the problem or application you have in mind. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich. Offices in principal cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics — World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


igantic aluminum cleaner bath is a Rear fuselages for B-47 Stratojets Need a chemical conference? Bring 
part of Temco’s metal-cleaning oper- ride an elevated track on Temco’s your esearch, processing, application 
hs. Wyandotte provides a wide range equipment installation line. Metal cleaners, and specification problems to Wyandotte. 
etal cleaners for every industry; also paint strippers, emulsion cleaners, fuel Our new Research Center, one of the 
ucts for bottle-washing, dishwashing, tank desealants — are specialized Wyan- finest in the industry, was designed to 
and wall maintenance, laundering, dotte products that help speed processing, help you with your production, raw ma- 
sanitation, dairy-equipment cleaning. reduce costs, and improve end results. terial and cleaning problems. Write us. 
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TAX SAVING—DON'T SPEND IT YET 


Cut Offset for Many by Social Security Rise 








That income tax cut, set for 
January 1, isn’t all it's cracked 
up to be. For most families it’s a 
mirage. 

Upshot is to be a hitch in 
plans of most family budg- 
eters—and a disappointment to 
businessmen expecting bigger 
sales. 

Trouble is that pay checks will if your monthly : . Your monthly 
be torn down by a rise in one pay is: i i take-home pay 
tax at the same time they‘re wi will go: 
being built up by cuts in another. | : 


There’s a shock in store for most $200 down $1.00 
taxpayers in January. It will come - 
when individuals grab their first 1954 225 down 1.02 
pay checks to see how much more 
cash they will have to spend as a re- 250 ‘ down 
sult of the promised cut in income 
taxes. 275 down 

There just won’t be any cut in taxes 
in those pay checks for about half of all 300 
wage and salary earners—the lower-paid 
half. Instead, a tax increase will show up 325 
in the amounts withheld from their pay 


during all of 1954. 350 


Some tax cuts will be found in January : 
pay checks of the other half of all wage 375 : 1 13 
and salary workers—but the reductions : up 2 
will be tiny for most, and less than 7 per 400 1 80 
cent for almost all. For this group, how- up ° 
ever, there will be larger over-all cuts in 
withholding to look forward to later in 450 up 2.35 
1954. 

Reason for this disappointing outcome 500 up 3.30 
of the long-awaited relief from income 


taxes is this: At the same time the reduc- 600 up 5.00 


tion in withholding for income taxes oc- 


curs, a rise takes effect in withholding 700 up 6.10 


for the Social Security tax. 


The Social Security tax, paid by work- 800 : up 8.00 


er and employer on the first $3,600 of 


the worker’s annual pay, will go ftom 1.5 900 up 9 10 
¢ 7 


per cent to 2 per cent. Result will be to 
wipe out the income tax cut—entirely for 
millions of taxpayers and partly for near- 1,000 up 10.60 


ly all others. 

Just how this collision of a tax cut and 1,200 up 13.60 
a tax rise affects pay checks at various 
levels of income is highly important for 1,500 : up 18.10 
families now planning how to use their 
higher take-home pay in 1954. It’s im- gures are 
portant, too, for businessmen planning to 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Right now, a lot of plants are giving Mr. Overhead a thorough 
going over. And while in many areas nothing can be done about 
high costs, in others a little figuring may show big chances for 
economy. 


Take piping maintenance for instance. At today’s labor rates, 
the cost of servicing inferior and obsolete piping equipment is 
higher than ever. But it can be reduced—quickly—with better 
quality equipment that also strengthens your guard against pro- 
duction losses. 


Thrifty buyers know this—that’s why they insist on Crane 
Quality equipment. They know it assures longer life, greater de- 
pendability, lower ultimate cost...and that Crane provides the 
best selection for the piping needs of every industry. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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VALVES + FITTINGS * PIPE © PLUMBING * HEATING 





Why undergo the an- 
noyance of the feeling of tired 
eyes? In seconds, Murine wakes 
up your eyes. Its seven tested 
ingredients cleanse and soothe 
the delicate tissues beneath the 
lids as gently as a tear. Just two 
drops in each eye seem to float 
away the sensation of fatigue. 
Murine makes your 
eyes feel good. 


MURINE 


-for your eyes 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive .copies. 


U.S.News & World Report | 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, 





THE PLEASURE 
OF YOUR TRIP TO 


GO VIA ENGLAND—on spacious 
passenger liners of two greot 
ocean services! 


CUNARD LINE 


TO SOUTHAMPTON 


UNION-CASTLE 
TO CAPETOWN 


STOP OVER for a visit to Britain, or the Continent 
if you wishl 


FIRST CLASS, NEW YORK TO CAPETOWN, 











Ohio | 





$538 UP; CABIN CLASS, $405 UP. 
See your Travel Agent for new folder. 


CUNARD LINE 


General Passenger Agents for 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 
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. . . At $297.25 monthly pay, 
tax changes will balance 


sell more goods to families who get tax 
cuts in 1954. 

Lowest-income families, as the table 
on page 80 shows, will get a tax increase 
instead of a tax cut in 1954. For them, a 
stiffer Social Security tax will cost more 
than the savings from an income tax cut. 

At $200 of monthly pay, for example, 
a family of four will get no income tax 
reduction at all, since the family pays 
no income tax now. For this family, a 
$l-a-month jump in the pay-roll tax for 
retirement is a net rise in taxes. 

At $275 a month, a family of four will 
find its income tax withholding cut from 
$10.80 to $9.70. That’s a saving of $1.10 
a month. What the family will get, in- 
stead, is a small tax rise. Reason is that 
the Social Security tax will go from 
$4.13 to $5.50—for an increase of $1.37. 

At $297.25 a month, a family of four 
will come out exactly even on this double 
tax change. The tax rise will exactly off- 
set the tax cut. Below that pay level, the 
over-all tax change will be upward. How 
many millions of families will get a net 
tax rise is indicated by the fact that this 
break-even point of $297.25 a month is 
just under the $312 a month now earned 
by an average factory worker. 

Higher-income families will get 
some tax cuts starting in January. But 
these reductions, in early 1954, will be 
negligible for families in all but the very 
high income brackets. 

At $400 a month, for example, the 
over-all monthly reduction in withhold- 
ing for a family of four will come to just 
$1.80 in early 1954. That’s the net result 
of a drop in the income tax bite from 
$37.60 to $33.80 and a rise in the Social 
Security pay-roll levy from $6 to $8. 
What the tax cut means to this family is 
a saving of just over 4 per cent. 

There’s another major point for budget 
planners in this income range to remem- 
ber, though. Workers getting more than 
$300 a month—that is, $3,600 a year— 
will not have to pay the Social Security 
tax for the entire year, since that tax is 
levied only until a worker has paid it on 
a full $3,600. 

A $400-a-month family, for example, 
will have the full 2 per cent of $3,600— 
or $72—withheld from its pay envelope 
in the first nine months of the year. After 
that, no more will be withheld for So- 
cial Security in 1954, and the entire cut 
of $3.80 in income tax withholding will 
show up in the pay check. The family, 
then, will enjoy the full tax cut for the 
last three months of 1954. 

At $1,000 a month, for another exam- 
ple, a four-member family will get an 

(Continued on page 83) 
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_.. High-income families 
will profit early in 1954 


over-all cut in tax withholding of $10.60 
, month during early 1954. Specifically, 
the family’s income tax withholding will 
drop from $155.60 to $140 a month, 
while its Social Security tax in early 
1954 will rise from $15 to $20. For this 
family, the so-called 10 per cent tax cut 
in early 1954 will come to a saving of 
only 6.2 per cent. 

Higher-income families such as this 
one, though, will start getting the full 
benefit of the tax cut after only a few 
months of 1954. For this $1,000-a-month 
family, the Social Security tax will drop 
of in mid-April, and families with still 
higher pay will find the full income tax 
cut in their pay envelopes even earlier. 


—Cities Service Co. 
PAY DAY 
... one tax up, another down 


Here are the approximate dates in 
1954 when workers at various monthly 
pay levels will reach $3,600 of income, 
fnish paying their Social Security taxes 
and get the full effect of the income tax 
cut: 
$325—December 4 
$350—November 9 
$375—October 19 
$400—September 30 
$450—August 31 
$500—August 7 


$700—June 3 
$800—May 16 
$900—April 30 
$1,000—April 18 
$1,200—March 30 
$1,500—March 13 


§ $600—June 30 


Something like half of all wage and 
salary-earning families, however, will find 
no over-all tax cut in their pay envelopes 
at any time in 1954—or in 1955, unless 
taxes are cut again. These are the fami- 
lies of workers earning no more than 


$300 a month, or $3,600 a year. For 


(Continued on page 84) 
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I'm sure there's a bigger market for our frozen foods 
..- how can we grab it fast? 


If you want an advertising agency 
that knows food merchandising, better take a 
look at Needham, Louis & Brorby!* 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 

















Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy volun- 
tarily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subserip- 


tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Hollywood 


save Salesmen’s time 


give them ‘‘live’’ prospects to work on. 


cut sales expense 


put salesmen to work where 
they ‘can “sell” 


use DODGE REPORTS 





The skilled Dodge field force 
covers the new»construction markets 
for you... Telis you who, where, when. 

Get “‘How to Use” book free. ’ 


Write Dept. U5317 


DODGE REPORTS i 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 
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GEORG! 


PRODUCES EVERYTHING 





Wate, 


GEORGIA provides an amazing line-up of resources — readily 
accessible and in abundant supply. Over 6,000 firms — 
producing or processing Textiles — Rubber — Automotive — 
Furniture — Food Processing — Paper Products — Plastic — 
Pottery and other consumer goods have found 
“It’s Good Business To Produce In Georgia”. 


“Transportation “Labor * Power 
*Climate ~* Plant Sites * Minerals 


*Lumber * Year ’round Water Supply 


GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Write for the facts today: CLARK GAINES, Secretary 
Dept.8U — 100 State Capitol— Atlanta, Georgia 
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... Many farm, house worker; 
get full benefit of tax cut 


them, the Social Security tax will be de. 
ducted throughout the year, and the rig 
in that tax will wipe out all of the prom, 
ised income tax relief. 

Not all workers, of course, wil] find 
their promised tax cut hidden by a ty 
rise, since not all workers are covered }y 
Social Security. Government workers gep, 
erally, many farm workers and househo} 
employes, some others in the wage-and. 
salary group pay no Social Security ta 
now. For them, the cut in income taye 
will mean a net gain. 

Self-employed persons, too, are jy 
a different situation where they are coy. 
ered by Social Security. The Social §¢. 
curity tax on their first $3.600 of ap 
nual earnings will go from 2); per ceri 
to 3 per cent on January 1. 

At $1,000 of monthly earnings, in othe; 
words, a self-employed worker's Socig 
Security tax will go from $22.50 to $3 
a month in early 1954. For a family ¢ 
four, this means that $7.50 of a $15.6 
saving on income taxes will be wiped out 

Even so, self-employed individuals wi 
notice the full effect of the income ta 
cut early in 1954, since they pay thei 
Social Security taxes annually. First bene. 
fit of the tax relief will come in Mare 
1954, when the self-employed perso: 
files his first quarterly tax payment on er. 
pected 1954 income. Then, in March 
1955, a part of that saving will be wipe 
out when the self-employed worker pays 
his increased Social Security tax for 1954 

Upshot of income tax relief, in othe 
words, is to be a real disappointment t 
most families. It will mean some disap 
pointment, too, for businessmen wh 
have counted on tax cuts to produce ’ 
big rise in family buying. For a larg 
number of families, there just will ne 
be any significant tax cuts. 

Actually, the total grant of relief fro 
income taxes far exceeds the rise in th 
Social Security tax take. Specifically, th 
income tax slice means that about } 
billion dollars less will be taken from 
taxpayers in a year. The rise in the S 
cial Security tax means a boost of onl 
a billion dollars or so—with about hai 
of that paid by employers. 

What businessmen are to find in 195 
though, is that income tax relief meats 
little to the millions of families that malt 
up the “mass market.” For the bulk ¢ 
these families, there will be less take 
home pay than before. Luxury good 
bought by the upper-income families wh 
do get tax cuts in early 1954, may enje 
added demand. Any general rise in fat 
ily demand for products, as a result ¢ 
the income tax cut, however, is to cont 
late in 1954, if at all. 
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te >> Sudden burst of Russian shopping in the free world ties in with signs of 

tok economic weakness inside Russia. Buyers are after food and textiles mainly. 
Too many guns, too little butter--that's Russia's problem. More emphasis 


must now be put on consumer goods, according to the new line coming out of the 
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al Se. Kremlin (see the story on page 22). This shift will take time. Meanwhile, 
po Russian buyers are combing the world for supplies. 

Neglect of agriculture makes trouble not only in Russia, but in satellites 
hen as well. Soviet satellites are looking for Western trade deals, too. 
0 $3 Russians for years have been trying to get strategic goods out of the West. 
ily Now their trade policy has a new look. They are even willing to trade 
se their own strategic materials for consumer goods. It's quite a switch. 
Is wil East-West trade, on these terms, isn't hard to arrange. ‘ 
le tar 
has >> Russians are buying all over the lot, not playing any favorites geographi- 
farch cally. To give you an idea of their widespread activity in recent weeks--here 
}ETSON are some of the things they have arranged to buy: 
are Butter in Australia, New Zealand, Denmark and the Netherlands. 
viped Meat in Denmark and Argentina. Fish in Britain. Fruit and cocoa in France. 
1B Rice in Greece. Tea in India. Lard and cheese in Argentina. 


other Other consumer-type goods include tobacco from Greece, woolen goods from 

nt te Britain, woolen and rayon yarns from France, cotton from Egypt, hides and wool 

lisap from Argentina, shellac from India. 

ice 2 "Hard" goods figure in the Russian buying, too, but not so prominently. 

= For example, ships and industrial machinery are included in their recent deals 
with France and Denmark. Big Russian effort, however, has been in foods, tex- 

fron tiles and other consumer goods. Not for many years have the Russians been in 

$ the outside market for such things in such quantities. 

ut 5 

fron >> The Russian people themselves aren't to be the only beneficiaries of this 


she buying. Some of the food will go to Eastern Germany, for example. Russia had 
promised the Eastern Germans considerable food and hasn't been able to deliver 
because of farm troubles at home. Food distribution in West Berlin, backed by 
the U.S., has forced Russia into sudden buying to fulfill her promises. 








>> Most of the Russian trading around the world involves barter. With things 
apparently not going well within the Soviet sphere, it's interesting to see what 
Russia is willing to exchange in these recent deals. 

Wheat and other grain figure in a number of these agreements. India is to 
get a million tons of Russian wheat annually for the next 3 years. France, 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Egypt and Denmark get Russian grain. The Russians are said to be dangling the 
promise of large quantities of wheat before British eyes in quiet talks now going on, 
Oil and oil products are promised to France, Argentina and Greece. 
Chrome and manganese go to France and are reported offered to Britain, too, 
Iron ore goes to Denmark, asbestos to France and Denmark, coal and indus- 
trial machinery to Argentina, timber to Greece and Egypt. 








>> These Russian trade pacts have both rhyme and reason. Deals are made, if 
possible, where there may be political advantage. The French, Egyptian, Indian 
and Argentine agreements are certainly in that category. A big trade contract 
with Britain, being worked on, would be a feather in Russia's political cap. 

Innocuous deals involving consumer goods could provide the opening wedge 

for later deals for strategic materials. Meanwhile, Russia's new trade policy 
ties in with her “peace offensive." It also whets the appetite, especially in 
Western Europe, of those who would like to rebuild their prewar trade with 
Eastern Europe. So, there are many strings to Russia's bow--as usual. 





>> Meanwhile, Eastern European satellites are increasingly restive under their 
close trade ties with Russia. They want to rebuild trade with capitalist coun- 
tries. Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria are getting noisy about it. 

Moscow's recent trade moves encourage this feeling. But it is promoted 
more by the unsatisfactory nature of satellite trade relations with Russia. 

Satellites' trade with Russia, conducted on Russian terms, is unprofitable. 

They are forced to buy dear and sell cheap. They have to sell over long 
periods at fixed prices, no matter what happens to their own costs. 

Primarily agricultural, they are forced to industrialize to fit in with 
Russia's over-all plans. In effect, they are made to develop in unnatural ways 
and receive few benefits in return for their sacrifices. Their agricultural 
production is riddled by breakdowns in collectivized-farming plans. 

No wonder the satellites look westward over their shoulders. If they could 
widen trade channels with the West, they could sell their own goods more profit- 
ably and import things they badly need--things Russia can't or won't supply. 

Watch for growing satellite pressure to trade more with the West. 








>> Communist China is in the same boat, needs many products Russia can't sup- 
ply. Real Chinese need is behind trade overtures to British, French, German, 
Japanese and other business groups. The Chinese need a wide range of goods. 
U.S. and U.N. bars on shipments of strategic goods to China still restrict 
dealings there. But the counterpressures, particularly in Britain and Japan, 
are strong and getting stronger daily. 





>> Some London business circles have a cagey approach to East-West trade. It 
goes like this: British exporters face stiff competition from Germans and Japa- 
nese. This competition won't let up while the lid is on Communist trade. 

But if the Germans could rebuild trade with Eastern Europe and the Japanese 
with China, the British might have an easier time in the rest of the world. 

Broader trade areas ought to widen commercial possibilities for everyone, 
lessen the competitive scramble in only half a world. 

Add this kind of thinking to other pressures on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain and it's hard to see anything but a build-up in East-West trade ahead. 
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COOKING WITH LIGHT 


This amazing new in- 
stant-heat lamp for elec- 
tric ranges is made by 
Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., using. one of 
Corning's VYCOR brand 
glasses. VYCOR tinted 
cover plate cuts out most 
of the visible light while 
transmitting, @ maximum 
of infrared. 


_ What can you do with a glass like this? 


Can you use a glass that withstands 
a temperature of 1800° F. for hun- 
dreds of hours...that can be heated 
red hot, then plunged into ice water 
—without breaking? 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
could. They use one of Corning’s 
Vycor brand glasses to make an 
amazing range lamp that withstands 


the quick, intense heat of 1550 
watts ... melts a pat of butter twice 
as fast as ordinary heating elements. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, first to 
use this lamp in their new line of 
Kenmore electric ranges, reports 
“widespread consumer acceptance.” 

If you have a high-temperature 
application, one of the Vycor brand 


glasses may be the answer. Or per- 
haps its high chemical stability and 
ultraviolet transmitting properties 
may solve a problem for you. 

To learn more about how special 
types of glass developed by Corning 
have helped restyle products or im- 
prove performance, mail the cou- 
pon for a copy of “Glass and You.” 


GLASS FOR ELECTRONICS. Stable under high voltages and 
frequencies, glass by Corning is used for receiving tubes in 
radios, television sets, radar equipment and other electronic 
devices. Metallized glass components include temperature 
stable inductances and capacitors, bushings for hermetically 
sealed enclosures. Pure silica is now available for super- 


a distons lileip 2058 
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PICTURES IN GLASS. In Corning’s photosensitive glass, 
photographs or lettering can be reproduced right in the 
glass, giving a three-dimensional effect. This is already in 
use for diffusing fluorescent lig for dials and name plates 
on appliances. And because it may be cut by a new chemi- 
cal process, photosensitive glass appears to have broad po- 


sonic delay lines in radar and electronic computers. tential applications in the printing and engraving industries. 


| CORNING GLASS WORKS, 118 Crystal St., Corning, New York 


| 
‘/) Corning Glass Works 


CORNING, NEW YORK 


| 
Conming meant research tit Clad 
| 


Please send me: [_] a copy of your new brochure, “Glass and You”; 


(] more information about Vycor brand glasses. 
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A sag has developed in the rate of home 
building at a time when business ac- 
tivity has flattened out below its rate 
in the first half of 1953. 

New homes started in July sank to 
96,000, down 7,000 from June and 
15,400 below April. It was the third 
straight decline, putting the level 6 


MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


a 


per cent below a year ago. Privately 
financed homes—95 per cent of the 
total—were started at the lowest an- 
nual rate in 13 months. 

Permits for new homes fell more sharply 
than starts. Unless permits pick up in 
August, still fewer homes will be 
started then than in July. 

Future mortgage loans insured or guar- 
anteed by the Government are being 
planned at a greatly reduced rate. As 
the top chart shows, July applications 
for FHA mortgage insurance covered 
only 16,762 new dwelling units, half 
the total for May and well below a 
year ago. Requests for VA appraisals 
of proposed homes covered only 
20,752 units, a fourth below June. 

Disturbing fact about the drop in de- 
mand for VA and FHA loans is that 
more homes must be sold with VA 
and FHA financing if total home 
building is not to fall. More and more 
prospective home buyers seem un- 
able to make the large down pay- 
ments required on “conventional” 
mortgages. 

Real estate loans have been rising more 
slowly at weekly reporting banks since 
July 1. The rise has been much less 
than in the same period of 1950 or In 
1952. It has been no greater than in 
1949, a time of business recession, or 
in 1951, when controls over mortgage 
credit cut building. 
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mood of caution has gripped builders 
and lenders. Builders hesitate to start 
new homes for fear buyers will be 
unable to get loans. Bankers, in a 
credit squeeze themselves, select the 
best risks for loans, often turning a 
deaf ear to builders who have an in- 
ventory of unsold houses. 











FHA Applications 
For New Homes 























Source: VA and Housing & Home Finance Agency 
© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Risks of speculative building have also 


been increased by a squeeze on 
builders’ profit margins. While sales 
prices waver, building costs keep ris- 
ing, led by wages, steel, cement. 

size, home building is a vital industry. 
It employs nearly a million on-site 
workers. It supports another million 
who make building materials and 
equipment, still others in transporta- 
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tion. If home building turns down, j 
means fewer schools, roads, shopping 
centers, sewer and water projects 
utility services. 

A saturation point has been slowly ap. 
proaching in the market for home 
The rate at which new families ay 
being formed has fallen to aboy 
600,000 per year, half that of 1943 
Home sales depend more and mop 
upon the family that already has , 
home and wants to sell it for anothe, 

A drastic decline in home building 
however, is hardly to be expected 
The business recession likely in 1954 
should be mild. U.S. births are at, 
record rate, and many families nee) 
larger homes. If business activity 
falls, mortgage money will be mor 
plentiful. The Administration alread 
has authority to reduce down payment 
on FHA loans. 

Broad policies of the Government i 
fighting a recession will partly de 
termine the rate of home building 
Once a recession begins, the Gov. 
ernment must decide whether to a¢ 
at once to arrest it or whether tp 
step in only after the decline has be 
come a serious one. 

Business activity is still on a platea 
Department-store sales, at 329 on th 
indicator, are 5 per cent below Jum 
and barely above a year ago. Facton 
output is holding at the July rate, 3 
per cent below June, 5 below March. 
The drop since June is largely a sez 
sonal one. 

Expansionary forces in business activit 
seem to have lost much of thei 
strength since the second quarter. The 
drop in home building is now a dra 
on total activity. 
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MALENKOV TALKS ABOUT RUSSIA 


He Brags of Guns, but Needs More Butter 


ge lire tara 
i Mallenkev in a two-hour “state of the 


clothes, more American-type luxuries. 

n trying to reassure his own people, Ma- 
ov shows no softening of attitude toward 
rest of the world. He hints that Russia has 


the H-bomb. He gives no sign that he is ready 
to sit down with other Big Four leaders in an 


effort to ease tensions in the world. | 
Entire text of Malenkov’'s speech is reprinted 
herewith. Where reference is made to rubles, 
dollar values are shown at the rate of 10 
rubles to 1 dollar. This ratio is used by U. S. 
officials in evaluating Russia’s domestic ex- 
penditures. It is less realistic applied to defense 
spending, where the ratio is closer to 4 to 1. 


MALENKOV’S. STATEMENT ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Complete text: 


ComravE Deputies: In examining our domestic problems 
we naturally cannot disregard the international situation. 
The international situation at present is characterized pri- 
marily by important successes achieved by the Soviet Union, 
the Chinese People’s Republic and the entire camp of peace 
and democracy in the struggle to ease international tension, 
for peace and for the prevention of a new world war. In the 
East, bloodshed has been stopped which carried away a vast 
number of human lives and was fraught with the danger of 
most serious international complications. 

The people of all the world welcomed the signing of the 
amistice in Korea with greatest joy. They justly regard it 
asa victory for the peace-loving forces. For over three years 
the camp of peace and democracy strove to end the war in 
Korea. The signing of the armistice has crowned this struggle 
with success. The will of millions of people for peace has 
become a mighty and effective force. The aggressors have 
been forced to take account of it. 

Having unleashed the war in Korea, the aggressive circles 
hoped that they would succeed in forcing the Korean people 
to their knees. However, the interventionists who launched 
the war against the Korean People’s Democratic Republic 
miscalculated. They were unable to break the heroic 
Korean people. In embarking upon this military venture, the 
interventionists hoped to achieve their aims by a lightning 
stroke and without any particular effort. In fact, however, 
things turned out differently. 

The interventionists involved themselves in a protracted 
and sanguinary war and, having suffered great losses in man 
power and equipment, having had their military prestige 
badly tattered, they were forced to renounce their aggres- 
sive plans. This is indeed, as the popular saying goes, a case 
of setting out to get wool and coming back shorn of one’s 
own. The struggle of the Korean people against the inter- 
ventionists and their hirelings in the Syngman Rhee clique 
has shown that devotion to the causes of freedom and inde- 
pendence of their country gives birth to great steadfastness, 
gallantry and mass heroism. ‘The Korean people, upon whom 
were directed the blows of the most powerful war machine 
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of present-day imperialism, became invjncible because they 
were fighting for a just cause. 

At the same time mankind will never forget: the noble 
deed of the glorious Chinese People’s Volunteers who came 
to the help of the Korean people. This achievement gives 
rise to pride not only to the great Chinese people but also to 
the whole of progressive mankind. The peoples of the Soviet 
Union, from the bottom of their hearts, congratulate the 
Chinese and Korean peoples on the achieving of the armistice. 

The task now is to secure the reborn peaceful life of the 
Korean people who have suffered so much and who at the 
cost of great sacrifices defended their right to decide their 
own fate, the fate of their country. We, the Soviet penpie, 
warmly wish that the life of the :zlorious Korean people 
should flourish in conditions of peace. The Soviet Unio: wil 
help the Korean people to heal the serious wounds inflicted by 
war. The Government has decided to allocate immediately 
1 billion rubles [100 million dollars] for the restoration of the 
destroyed national economy of Korea. 

We believe that the Supreme Soviet will unanimously ap- 
prove this decision. In the West the persistence and con- 
sistency of the Soviet Union in the pursuance of a policy of 
peace led to the frustration of the provocative adventure in 
Berlin. The organizers of the Berlin adventure sought quite 
far-reaching objectives: They intended to strangle the demo- 
cratic forces of Germany, to destroy the German Democratic 
Republic, which is a stronghold of the peace-loving elements 
of the German people, to convert Germany into a militarist 
state and to re-establish a hotbed of war in the center of 
Europe. There is no doubt that had the Soviet Union not 
shown steadfastness and firmness in the defense of the 
interests of peace, the Berlin adventure might have led to 
quite serious international consequences. 

This is why one can consider that the liquidation of the 
Berlin adventure also represents an important victory for 
the cause of peace. The successes of the U.S.S.R. in the fight 
for the relaxation of international tension also include the 
improvement of relations with the neighboring states. 

Striving for the development of peaceful co-operation with 
all countries, the Soviet Government attaches special im- 
portance to strengthening relations with its neighboring states. 
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To raise these relations to the level of genuinely good- 
neighborly relations is the object toward which we have 
striven and are striving. The Soviet Union has no territorial 
claims against any state whatever, including any of the neigh- 
boring states. It is the inviolable principle of our foreign 
policy to respect the national freedom and sovereignty of any 
country, large or small. 

It goes without saying that the difference of the social 
economic system of our country and some neighboring states 
cannot serve as an obstacle for the strengthening of friendly 
relations among them. On its part, the Soviet Government 
has taken steps for the strengthening of good-neighborly 
friendship with such states and now it is a question of the 
readiness of their governments to engage actively in the es- 
tablishing of friendship based not on words, but on deeds, 
which presupposes mutual solicitude for the strengthening of 
peace and the security of our countries. 

Our neighbor in the south is Iran. The experience of 35 
years has shown that the Soviet Union and Iran are interested 
in mutual friendship and collaboration. Soviet-Iranian rela- 
tions have therefore such a stable basis as makes it possible 
to solve problems emerging between the two sides to their 
mutual satisfaction. 

At present, on the initiative of the Soviet Union, talks are 
being held concerning the settlement of a number of frontier 
problems and mutual financial claims. We hope that these 
talks will be successfully concluded. 

Recently, on mutually advantageous foundations, an agree- 
ment was reached on increasing the trade turnover between 
the two countries. It depends on the Teheran Government 
that Soviet-Iranian relations develop along the path of good- 
neighborly relations, along the path of developing economic 
and cultural relations. 

The relations of the Soviet Union with Afghanistan con- 
tinue to remain stable and are characterized by respect: of 
mutual interests. This creates favorable conditions for the 
further consolidation of relations between our countries. 

In everybody’s memory is the statement made by the Soviet 
Government to the Government of Turkey. This statement 
establishes essential prerequisites for the development of good- 
neighborly relations if, of course, the Turkish side is to show 
in its turn due efforts in this direction. The improvement of 
relations between Turkey and the Soviet Union would un- 
doubtedly serve the interests of both sides and make an im- 
portant contribution to the strengthening of security in the 
Black Sea area. 

As regards Finland, the Soviet Union proceeds in the in- 
terests of both countries. The signing of the five-vear economic 
agreement in 1950, supplemented by the agreement on the 
exchange of goods in 1952-55, has led to a considerable ex- 
tension of Soviet-Finnish economic relations. The treaty of 
friendship, co-operation and mutual assistance between the 
Soviet Union and Finland meets the interests of both countries 
and promotes the strengthening of peace and security in North 
Europe. The treaty provides a good basis for the establishment 
of good-neighborly relations. Not only our Government, but 
also the Government of Finland should see that this treaty is 
implemented steadfastly. 

Striving to ease the general tension, the Soviet Government 
agreed to restore diplomatic relations with the state of Israel. 
It took thereby into consideration the pledge of the Govern- 
ment of Israel that Israel will have no part in any union of 
agreement pursuing aggressive aims against the Soviet Union. 
We consider that the restoration of diplomatic relations will 
promote co-operation between the two states. 

The assertions of some foreign papers that the restoration 
of diplomatic relations with Israel will lead to a weakening 
of the relations of the Soviet Union with the Arab states are 
void of any foundation. The activity of the Soviet Govern- 
ment wili be directed also in the future toward the strengthen- 
ing of friendly co-operation with the Arab states. Our Govern- 
ment has displayed initiative by exchanging, after a long 
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interval, envoys with Yugoslavia and Greece. We hope tha 
this will lead to appropriate normalization of relations with 
both countries and will produce useful results. 

There are no objective reasons that could hinder the in 
provement of relations between the Soviet Union and Italy 
It stands to reason that relations between states can groy 
stronger when the mutual obligations assumed by them are 
carried out. Given a favorable development of Soviet-Italig 
relations, Italian industry, which is undergoing great dif 
culties, could receive considerable support from the improve. 
ment of economic relations between our states. 

On the basis of a mutually profitable agreement, [tj 
would be assured of supplies of coal and bread and also eq, 
tracts for its industry. There is no doubt that this would heh 
to improve the living conditions of the glorious Italian peopk 

The peoples of all countries hope that the signing of th 
armistice in Korea will prove to be an important contributiq 
to the cause of strengthening peace and security, first of all; 
the Far East. In this connection, the task of normalizing re. 
tions between all states in the Far East assumes immediate 
significance, especially the normalization of relations wit 
Japan. 

In this direction there are serious obstacles, inasmuch x 
the U.S.A. has violated the agreements concluded betwem 
the Allies in wartime and in the postwar period and is nq 
pursuing a policy of suppressing the national independence ¢ 
Japan, turning that country into her own military play 
darmes. 

The healthy forces of the Japanese nation are beginniy 
to realize more and more that it is essential to overcome 
existing obstacles and to defend the national independeny 
of their country. They understand that only by this meay 
is it possible for them to insure a peaceful development 
their motherland and to insure the necessary foreign politic! 
relations and the completely attainable economic relatioy 
with neighboring states. The steps that Japan will take aloy 
this road will meet with the sympathy and the support of t 
Soviet Union as well as of all peace-loving peoples. 

Of great significance for strengthening peace in the Ew 
is the position of so large a state as India. To the efforts 
peace-loving countries aimed at ending the war in Kora 
India made a considerable contribution. Our relations wil 
India are consolidating. Cultural and economic ties are gro 
ing. We hope that, in the future, relations between India aul 
the Soviet Union will become still closer and will devely 
under the sign of friendly co-operation. 

The Soviet Union also attributes great importance to ti 
successful development of our relations with Pakistan s0@ 
to insure manifold relations between the two states. Thi 
undoubtedly, will pley a positive part in the consolidationd 
peace in Asia. 

The Soviet Government is consistently pursuing a policy! 
extending economic relations with foreign countries. T 
group of states with which the Soviet Union entertains tral 
relations is increasing. And at the same time the volume! 
goods exchanged with countries of the West and the East 
extending. 

Trade agreements have been concluded with France, F 
land, Iran, Denmark, Greece, Norway, Sweden, the Argent 
and Iceland and a payments agreement with Egypt. Neg 
ations with a number of other states are proceeding succé 
fully. We intend with still greater insistence to pursue the 
of developing goods exchange between the Soviet Union 3 
foreign states. 

Understandable are the timely strivings of business cir 
of a number of countries to remove from the way of int 
national-trade turnover all manner of discriminatory measu 
restricting international trade. Long overdue is the neces 
for the restoration of the normal trade relations between cot 
tries for which mutual trade turnover is a stable tradition. 

Those who legitimately believe that the development 
economic relations will serve the cause of strengthening pe 
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t fail to be instrumental in promoting healthy inter- 


ational trade. 
The Government of the Soviet Union attaches primary im- 
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he in, ce to the further strengthening of relations with coun- 
| Ttal of the democratic group. These relations are characterized 
' g10v fH jw close collaboration and genuine brotherly friendship. 
"M aM A great and indestructible friendship binds the Soviet Union 
Ttaliay and the Chinese People’s Republic. The economic and cul- 
t diff. jyal ties of the two countries are growing rapidly and to a 
P10ve.H considerable extent. The all-around co-operation between the 
Soviet Union and Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
+ Italy Bulgaria, Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic and the 
‘0 Con. Korean People’s Democratic Republic is extending and grow- 
d help ing stronger. 
cop Our friendly relations with the German Democratic Repub- 
of th tic are continually growing stronger. The Soviet Union is 
bution rendering help, and will continue to render help and support, 
f alli to the German Democratic Republic, which represents a bul- 
& teh. ark in the struggle for a united, peace-loving and democratic 
1ediate Germany. 
S Wit — Qne of the decisive advantages of the democratic camp and 
its basic difference from the imperialist camp lies in the fact 
uch 3 that it is not rent by internal contradictions and strife, that the 
wees principal source of its strength and progress lies in mutual care 
'S NVR for the interests of all countries of the democratic camp and in 
nce ( cigse economic collaboration. That is why the friendly rela- 
place tions of the countries of the democratic camp and _ their 
. . Be fraternal collaboration will steadfastly develop and consoli- 
inning ate. 
‘TCOn® = The active and single-minded struggle of the Soviet Union 
nen and the whole democratic camp for peace has produced defi- 
Mean nite results. A certain change in international conditions is 
el apparent. After a longer period of increasing tension a certain 
lation discharge of the international atmosphere has become _pal- 
ia pable for the first time in the postwar years. Hundreds of mil- 
of th lions of people feel increasing hope that it is possible to find 
“— away to settle controversial and outstanding questions. 
e Es This reflects the deep-rooted desire of nations for a lasting 
aa and secure peace, but, nevertheless, it is impossible to over- 
Kore look the existence of forces countering the policy of reducing 
sta international tension, of forces which are trying at any cost 





to frustrate this policy. This was precisely the reason for the 
dragging out of the truce talks in Korea, for the establishment 
of military bases in West Germany and Japan, for the organiz- 
ing of provocations against the countries of the democratic 
camp, for the carrying on of the policy of atomic blackmail. 

Aggressive circles stubbornly oppose the lessening of in- 
temational tension because they are afraid that if the devel- 
opment of events were to follow this line the armament race 
which brings huge profits for armament manufacturers and 
creates artificial employment for the industry would have to 
be reduced. They feel fear for their fabulous profits. 

These circles are afraid that, in the event of a lessening of 
tension in the international sphere, new millions and millions 
of people would realize that the North Atlantic: bloc  al- 
legedly established for purposes of defense, is in actual fact 
the main threat to the cause of peace. Aggressive circles also 
take into account that, if today, in conditions of tension in 
international relations, the North Atlantic bloc is rent by 
internal strife and contradictions, the lessening of this tension 
may lead to its disintegration. 

It is perfectly evident that, in addition to the peace-loving 
forces, forces are also operating in the world which have tied 
themselves far too securely to a policy of sharpening inter- 
national tension. 

These forces are putting their stakes on war. Peace does not 
serve their ends. They regard any weakening in the tension 
as a calamity for themselves. They are pursuing an adventur- 
ist path and they are implementing an aggressive policy. In 
the service of this policy has been placed the so-called strategy 
of “cold war” and all manner of international provocations. 
The history of international relations has never witnessed 
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wrecking activities on such a scale, such gross interference in 
the internal affairs of states, such systematic international 
provocations as are now being carried out by aggressive forces. 
Things have gone so far that certain American circles have 
raised to the level of Government policy undermining activities 
against the lawful governments of sovereign countries. 

For this purpose the United States budget allocates huge 
sums for recruiting among the dregs of society diversionist 
gangs which are being introduced into democratic countries 
for wrecking activities. For this purpose, a network of Gov- 
ernment organizations has been created which carries out one 
international provocation after another, engages in prop- 
aganda of the cult of force and hatred toward peace-loving 
countries. 

It is characteristic that just at a time when the possibility 
has become manifest of a serious detente [relaxation] in the 
international atmosphere, the Psychological Warfare Com- 
mittee of the United States President published its official 
report. One thought and one deduction run through the whole 
document, namely, that in the future any activities of the 
United States of America in the sphere of foreign policy must 
to a still greater extent serve the cold or psychological war. 

What, according to this report, is the duty of American di- 
plomacy? It appears that this duty is to pursue the cold war. 





—United Press 


GEORGI MALENKOV 


What is to be the aim of trade and economic activities of the 
U.S.A.? The cold war. What tasks are to be solved by the 
cultural relations of the U.S.A. with other countries? The 
tasks of the cold war. 

Facts show. that the policy of the cold war leads more and 
more to substituting for the policy of normal diplomatic rela- 
tions a policy of diktat, to disorganizing international eco- 
nomic relations and artificially sharpening mutual relations 
between countries. 

Excessive zeal in the implementation of the cold-war policy 
often results in the conductors of this policy violating the 
elementary laws of cultural behavior between states and often 
in their placing themselves in a ludicrous position. 

Recently the whole world witnessed how the notorious 
strategy of the cold war was applied even to the organization 
of a chess match between teams of America and the Soviet 
Union. The Department of Justice and the State Department 
refused leave to Soviet chess players, who were invited as 
guests by American chess players, to relax at the summer 
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house of the Soviet U.N. representation in Glen Cove, 12 
miles from New York. 

As is well known, thousands of foreign guests who visit the 
Soviet Union, including Americans, are traveling up and down 
the country and can go, for argument’s sake, to Tashkent, 
Tiflis, Kiev and other areas. It turns out that in the United 
States invited guests are barred from moving within a radius 
of 12 miles, at a time when, in the Soviet Union, foreign 
guests can move freely for thousands of miles. Who, after all 
this, dares to babble about an Iron Curtain in the Soviet 
Union? 

The development of international events shows that the 
policy of the cold war, the policy of international provoca- 
tions, poisons the international atmosphere. Pursuing the 
course of exacerbating international relations certain promi- 
nent but, it mav be said, not farsighted officials across the 
ocean regard the striving of the Soviet Union to secure peace 
between peoples, its concern for easing international tension, 
a manifestation of our weakness. 

It is precisely this absurd belief which explains the clearly 
unwise approach of certain circles in the U.S.A. to the settle- 
ment of controversial international issues, which also explains 
their policy of pressure and all kinds of adventures. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this philosophy. The 
world has not yet had time to forget that none other than 
Hitler, banking precisely on the disingenuous calculations 
that the Soviet Union is allegedly a colossus with feet of clay, 
launched his criminal adventure against our country. It is 
known that this brought about the complete collapse of 
German fascism. 

It is pertinent to ask on what grounds some American 
politicians now repeat utterances about the weakness of the 
Soviet Union. : 

Not a single clear-thinking individual will deny that the 
international position of the Soviet Union is at the present 
stable as never before; that together with us in brotherly union 
marches the mighty democratic camp; that the consistent 
struggles of the Soviet state against the threat of a new war 
have earned it great authority and the trust of millions of 
people in all countries of the world. 

Even the most embittered enemies of our country admit 
that since the end of the second World War there has been 
in the Soviet Union a substantial upsurge of economy, culture 
and people’s well-being from year to year. Never before has 
the unity of the Soviet society been so monolithic, never be- 
fore has the brotherly union of the Soviet people been so 
strong and unshakable as the present time. 

It is true that there have appeared abroad such politicians 
as have seen a weakening of our country in the fact that the 
enemy of the people, Beria [former head of Soviet secret 
police], has been unmasked and rendered harmless. But these 
are short-sighted politicians. It is clear to everyone that the 
fact that the rabid agent of imperialism has been so quickly 
unmasked and rendered harmlJess in time can in no way be 
regarded as evidence of the weakening of the Soviet state. 

It is known that abroad the partisans of war have, for a 
long time, cherished illusions of the United States monopoly 
in the production of the atomic bomb. History has, however, 
shown that this was a profound illusion. The United States of 
America has long since ceased to have the monopoly in the 
matter of the production of atomic bombs. 

The transocean enemies of peace have of late found a 
new solace: The United States, they say, is in possession of a 
still more powerful weapon than the atomic bomb and has 
the monopoly of the hydrogen bomb. This, evidently, could 
have been some sort of comfort for them had it been in accord- 
ance with reality. But this is not so. The Government deems 
it necessary to report to the Supreme Soviet that the United 
States has no monopoly in the production of the hydrogen 
bomb either. 

As you see, convincing facts are shattering the prattling 
about the weakness of the Soviet Union. Those, however, 
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who indulge in such prattle prefer to deal, not with f 

but with fiction and invention. Even certain official figures 
reflecting the ideology and policy of the most aggressive 
groups in the United States behave in this way. Resorting ty 
all sorts of fiction and invention, they are imposing the carry. 
ing out of the so-called “tough” policy in respect of the Soviet 
Union, and the countries of people’s democracy; are exer. 
ing pressure on disobedient partners in the North Atlantic blog 
and are systematically aggravating international relation 

The partisans of a “tough” policy do not cease their threats 
against the Soviet Union. They openly urge, as for instance j 
done by the chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, Senator Wiley, that the U.S.A. should present to the 
Soviet Union a number of ultimatum-demands and that thes 
should be supported by force. Well-known representatives of 
the State Department insist that the United States of Americ 
should talk to the Soviet Union only in one language—th 
language of force. 

We shall reply to Senator Wiley and to everyone wh 
preaches the policy of force with regard to the Soviet Union, 
We shall reply, without going into details: “Oh no, my good 
woman, you've started dancing with the wrong foot.” 

Comrades, the present stage in the development of inter. 
national relations is particularly important and significant, } 
would be a crime before mankind if the certain relaxatio, 
which has appeared in the international atmosphere should be 
jeopardized by a new intensification of the tension. 

Soviet foreign policy is clear: The Soviet Union will cop. 
sistently and firmly pursue the policy of maintaining and 
consolidating peace; of developing co-operation and trade 
relations with all countries that on their part are striving 
toward the same object; of strengthening the ties of fraternal 
friendship and solidarity with the great Chinese people an 
with all the countries of people’s democracy. 

We firmly maintain that at the present moment there is pn 
disputable or outstanding issue that could not be settled in: 
peaceful way on the basis of mutual agreement between the 
countries concerned. This refers also to those issues unde & 
dispute that exist between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. We 
stood and stand for a peaceful co-existence of two system 

We consider that there are no objective grounds for : 
collision between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The interest 
of the security of both countries, as well as internation 
security, the interests of the development of trade between the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. can be safeguarded on the basis ¢ 
normal relations between both countries. 

At the present time, the Government of any country, if i 
seriously cares for the fate of its people, is obliged to tak 
measures to promote in actual fact the settlement of contre 
versial international questions. No small part, of course, couli 
be played by talks among the great powers. Naturally, fa 
this, suitable prerequisites must be created. 

Of late, wide public demands for effective measures to eas 
the international situation are growing in Britain and othe 
countries. In the political circles of these countries the recog 
nition of the possibility of settling controversial questions i 
becoming stronger. However, a mere verbal recognition ¢ 
this possibility is no longer sufficient. 

The President of the United States stated on April 16% 
his speech to the American Society of Newspaper Editon 
that there is no controversial problem, big or small, that car 
not be solved if there is the wish to respect the rights ¢ 
other countries. : 

This is an important statement. It could be only welcomed 
But unfortunately the actual policy of the governing circle 
of the United States of America is in irreconcilable contradit 
tion to these statements of President Eisenhower. 

If the matter of respecting the rights of other countrié 
is seriously in question, one must give up an aggressive polic) 
one must enter the road of settling international problems ¢ 
the basis of mutual agreement of the concerned countrie 

If the question of respecting the rights of all countries i 
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ken seriously’, an end must be put to the policy of ignoring 
china, and the violated rights of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
je in the United Nations must be restored. The great Chinese 

must take her lawful place in the United Nations as 
within the whole system of international relations. ' 

The entire contemporary situation stresses the great powers 
wticular responsibility for further easing international ten- 
jon by negotiations for settling international questions. It is 
upon them that the United Nations charter places the major 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 
"The basic interests of strengthening peace and international 
curity demand that the great powers make every effort to 
sure real progress in reducing armaments, the banning of 
itomic and other arms of mass destruction. In the interests of 
mankind certain great powers ought to give up their pre- 
conceived approach to the question of concluding a peace pact 
between the five great powers. The Soviet Union, on its side, 
is prepared to do everything necessary for the positive solution 
of such questions. 

Urgent questions, such as the German question, which is of 
primary importance, must also be solved. The German ques- 
tion must and can be settled. For this it is necessary to pro- 
ceed from the interests of strengthening the security of all 
Euwopean countries, and in the first place; the security of 
Gemany’s western and eastern neighbors, and at the same 
time from the national interests of the German people. For 
this purpose it is necessary to give up the policy of dragging 
Gemany into aggressive military blocs, from the policy of 
restoring an aggressive militarist Germany. 

They want us to agree to the rebirth of an aggressive 
militarist Germany and at the same time allow themselves to 
talk of insuring peace in Europe. However, our people have 
not shed the blood of millions of their sons and daughters in 
war against militarist Germany in order to restore once more 
this most dangerous hotbed of war in Europe. 

The great powers have assumed the obligation to preserve, 
not destroy, Germany’s national unity, to insure the trans- 

‘formation of Germany into a peace-loving, democratic state, 
not to facilitate the rebirth of German militarism. The Soviet 
Union will make every effort on its part, to facilitate the 
carying out of these obligations. 

The German people have drawn serious conclusions from 
their own history. They will not want to shed once more blood 
for the sake of the militarist clique which has already on more 
than one occasion brought Germany to catastrophe. A militarist 
Germany, regardless of whether it appears in its former guise 
or behind the screen of the European Defense Community, is 
a deadly foe of France and other neighboring states. 

Therefore, any attempt to tie France to the European De- 
fense Community would mean the handing over of France to 
the German militarists. 

The French nation is seeking a way out of the impasse in 
which she now finds herself as a result of her submission to 
foreign dictation. A way out undoubtedly exists. It is the re- 
tum to an independent foreign policy that would strengthen 
the country’s security and reflect the interests of France’s re- 
generation. We warmly wish the French people, with whom 
our people have lengthy ties of friendship and of blood jointly 
shed in the fight against the common foe—the German mili- 


i tarists—success in this way. 


We do not forget also that the Soviet Union and France 
have an agreement of alliance and mutual assistance, which 
could serve as a basis for the development and the strength- 
ening of the relations between our two countries, and serve 
the cause of insuring European security. 

It is also essential to solve the Austrian question, which pre- 
supposes first and foremost the removal of artificial barriers 
such as the abridged treaty which contradicts the existing 
agreements between the four powers. No one could contra- 
dict, either, that the correct solution of the German question 
would help to solve the Austrian question also. 
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An important condition for the strengthening of the cause 
of peace is to increase the authority and role of the United 
Nations. Today this international organization is virtually in 
a state of profound crisis, for it has been reduced to the level 
of being one of the levers of the North Atlantic bloc. The 
U.N. must return to the path which has been determined by 
its Charter. The direct duty of U.N. consists of facilitating the 
settlement of international problems and excluding the pos- 
sibility of aggression on the part of any member-state against 
any other state. The Soviet Government will, in this matter, 
give it energetic support. 

The Soviet Union is steadfastly implementing and will 
continue to implement the policy of peace. The Soviet Union 
intends to attack no one. Aggressive intentions are alien to it. 
Of this the peoples of all countries can be confident. 

But, fighting insistently for the cause of peace, we must 
at the same time firmly remember our sacred duty steadfastly 
to strengthen and to improve the defense of the great Soviet 
Union. We must do this if anybody, thinking of committing a 
madness, should attempt to violate the security of our mother- 
land. The Soviet people must at any moment be ready to cool 
the hotheads of all types of adventurists and provocateurs of 
war, and force them to respect the socialist attainments and 
the might of the Soviet Union. 

For the Soviet Government, for all nations of the Soyiet 
people, the cause of strengthening peace and of safeguarding 
the security of peoples is not a question of tactics and diplo- 
matic maneuvering. This is our general line in the sphere of 
foreign policy. 

Hundreds of millions of people believe and hope that the 
immediate future will lead to a further relaxation in inter- 
national tension. One must see to it that the nations should 
not be deluded in their expectations and hopes. 

Comrade Deputies, the internal and external policy of the 
Soviet Union corresponds to the vital interests of all the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. Therefore, it enjoys boundless sup- 
port. A mighty source of the strength and solidity of our 
socialist state, its successes in the building of Communism lie 
in the moral-political unity of the Soviet people, its rallying 
around the Communist Party and the Soviet Government. 
The Soviet Union is a mighty socialist power, full of creative 
forces, and is successfully advancing along the road of creating 
a Communist society. 

The socialist system existing in our country has at its dis- 
posal tremendous opportunities for a new and still more 
powerful development of our economy and the flourishing of 
culture and we are utilizing all these potentialities to insure a 
further progress in every sphere of Soviet society and its 
gradual transition to Communism. We have every reason to 
entertain no doubts that so it will go on. 

All that we do, in disclosing and openly criticizing short- 
comings which were discussed at the present session of the 
Supreme Council and during our entire everyday work, we do, 
not in order to extricate ourselves from an economic crisis or 
from an economic depression in which capitalist states are 
always struggling. We do it for the purpose of raising still 
higher our agriculture and industry, our economy as a whole, 
and of utilizing still better all the possibilities of socialist 
economy and improving the people’s well-being, so as to make 
our mighty socialist motherland still stronger. 

Unlike all the bourgeois parties and states, which conceal 
their true aims and policy, the aims and policy of the Com- 
munist Party and Soviet state are clear and open to all the 
people. The founder of our party and of the Soviet state, the 
great Lenin, teaches us that a state is strong through the 
awareness of the masses, that it is strong when the masses 
know everything, can judge about everything and consciously 
accept everything. 

The party, therefore, is ceaselessly working to raise the 
political and cultural level of the masses. The Soviet state:and 
Communist Party are systematically educating the masses in 
the spirit of Soviet patriotism, in the spirit of the Communist 
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attitude to labor, a careful attitude toward socialist property, 
a deep understanding of state interests, in the spirit of revolu- 
tionary vigilance and the strengthening of friendship among 
peoples. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government know 
where and how to lead the people, because they are guided 
by the scientific theory of social development—Marxism- 
Leninism—the banner of which has been raised so high by 
our great father and teacher, Lenin, and the continuer of his 
cause, Stalin. 

The Soviet state and Communist Party are arming the 
people on the basis of the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin teaching 
with a profound knowledge of the objective laws of the devel- 
opment of society, the laws of the building of Communism, 
thus giving clear prospectives in the creative activities of the 
Soviet people. Our mighty Communist Party, dear to the 
hearts of ali the Soviet people, is manifesting untiring care for 
the strengthening of the Soviet state, for the insuring of the 
security of our motherland against the encroachments of ex- 
ternal enemies and the flourishing well-being of the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The steel-like unity of the party, the guiding role of the 
party in the state, the strength and might of the Soviet state, 
and the interests of the people are inseparable. The Soviet 
people can rest assured that the Communist Party and the 
s0vernment will not spare their strength and labor in the 
cause of a happy, well-provided-for and joyous life for all 
Soviet people, in the cause of the implementation of the grea! 
aim—the building of a Communist society in our country. 

The entire democratic and peace-loving camp is growing 
and becoming stronger together with the Soviet Union. The 
countries of people’s democracy are confidently marching 
forward. The entire democratic camp is engaged in peaceful 
creative labor, in stubborn endeavors to increase the people’s 
well-being. It is being rightly held in the countries of people’s 
democracy that the consolidation of a solid union of the 
working class and the peasantry represents an indispensable 
condition and the guarantee for their successful progress 
forward. 

It is clear that only by pursuing this tried Leninist policy, 
all the tasks confronting the countries of people’s democracy 
can be solved. In the sphere of international relations the 
countries of people’s democracy are determinedly upholding, 
hand in hand with the Soviet Union, the cause of peace and 
security of nations. The Chinese People’s Republic and all 
countries of people’s democracy are pursuing their own in- 
dependent national foreign policy, the policy which is in 
keeping with the vital interests of the people. 


The imperialist forces can no longer juggle with the fate 
of the peoples who have forever done away with dependenc 
on the imperialists. This infuriates those who love to make 
someone else pull hot chestnuts out of the fire and to exploit 
other nations. The countries of people’s democracy could not 
caie less. They have struck a new path, and will never step 
aside. 

He who does not understand that 800 million people, cop. 
stituting the great family of peoples of countries belonging 
to the democratic camp, cannot be compelled to abandoy 
their historic achievements won with their blood and sweat 
to abandon their own people’s authority and to re-establish 
the regime of exploiters, simply places himself in a foolig, 
situation. It is clear to the whole world that aggressive forges 
will not succeed in turning back the course of history. He wh 
wants to conduct a sober policy on international issues, must 
stand on the ground of stark reality, on the ground of fact 
be they pleasant or not. 

It must be realized that in the present correlation 9 
forces, inthe face of the firm determination of the US$, 
and the countries of the democratic camp to defend the; 
vital interests in the international arena, the implementatig, 
of the policy of peaceful coexistence of two systems is an obj. 
gation not only of the countries of the democratic camp by 
the ob ization also of all countries. Any other way is the wa 
of hopeiess adventures and inevitable failures. 

The democratic camp, closely rallied and uniting one thir 
of mankind, is a powerful factor in the preservation and cop. 
solidation of peace the world over. The whole of mankind 5 
indebted to the peoples of the democratic camp for the fac 
that it stands as an unsurmountable barrier across the path 
those who endeavor to unleash a new world war. If the 
peoples are vigilant and direct their efforts to prevent th 
implementation of the plans of aggressors, peace will be safe 
guarded. 

Comrades, the Soviet country is facing great tasks. Th 
implementation of these tasks will raise our country to nej 
heights, will lead to improvement in the well-being of th 
people and to an all-around prosperity of the socialist con- 
munity. Courage and confidence are being instilled into even 
one of us by the monolithic unity of the Soviet people, aul 
their immense solidarity around the beloved Communist Part 
and the Soviet Government. 

The Communist Party, the Soviet Government and th 
whole Soviet people will contribute their efforts in order t 
solve the historic tasks which are facing us. Our cause i 
invincible. We shall proceed confidently forward, along th 
path of building Communist society in our country. 





MALENKOV’S STATEMENT 


Complete text: 


ComrabvE Deputies: The draft of the state budget sub- 
mitted by the Government to the present session of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. completely insures the financing of 
tasks connected with the development of the national economy 
in 1953, the third year of the fifth Five Year Plan, the imple- 
mentation of which will be an important step forward on the 
path of building a Communist society in our country. 

The state budget reflects the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and of our party aiming at the development and the 
steady progress of the socialist national economy. Of the 
budget revenue, totaling 543,357,000,000 rubles [$54,335,- 
700,000], the overwhelming part, amounting to 86 per 
cent, comes from industry, agriculture and other branches of 
the national economy. At the same time, among budget ex- 
penditure items, the greatest is the financing of the national 
economy. 

For the further development of the national economy, the 
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ON RUSSIAN PRODUCTION 


1953 budget provides 192.5 billion rubles [19.3 billion dé 
lars], or more than 36 per cent of all budget expenditures, 
compared with 178.8 billion rubles [17.9 billion dollars] la 
year. Apart from budgetary allocations in accordance with th 
national economic plan, for these same purposes almost § 
billion rubles [9.8 billion dollars] are being allocated from tk 
funds of enterprises and economic organizations made 
from their profits and other sources. Thus, altogether, for th 
financing of the national economy in the current year, thet 
will be allocated more than 290 billion rubles [29 billiw 
dollars], as compared with 265 billion rubles [26.5 billiw 
dollars] in 1952. 

With all this, one must bear in mind that as a result of th 
implemented price reduction the purchasing power of tt 
ruble has increased and, consequently, the amount for 
financing of the national economy is de facto being increas 
even more. Funds allocated for the development of the = 
tional economy insure the uninterrupted growth of commut 
production, as the basis of the further upsurge of the popul 
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yel-being and a still further strengthening of the defensive 

ibility of our country. 

The state budget reflects the solicitude of the Soviet state 
for the steadfast raising of the material and cultural level of 
ihe life of the workers. Expenditure on education, the health 
services, social and cultural services, on pensions, as well as 
payments to the population under the loans will amount this 
‘eat to 139.5 billion rubles [14 billion dollars] as compared 
with 129.6 billion rubles [13 billion dollars] in 1952. 

in addition to this, expenditure on the reduction of state 
tail prices, which insures for the population a benefit of 
wer 46 billion rubles [4.6 billion dollars] on a yearly calcula- 
tion, and a number of other measures directly aimed at rais- 
ing the people’s well-being have been adopted out of the 
budget. Altogether, the population will receive from the 
budget of the current year 192 billion rubles [19.2 billion 
dollars], or over 36 per cent of the budget'’s entire expenditure, 
as against 147 billion rubles [14.7 billion dollars] last year. 

At the same time, from their personal revenues, the workers 
yill contribute to the budge: in the form of taxation and col- 
lection and also by subscribing to the loan, 65 billion rubles 
(65 billion dollars], that is 21 billion rubles [2.1 billion dol- 
lars] less than last year. Thus, during the current year, work- 
as, collective farmers and employes will receive from the 
budget 127 billion rubles [12.7 billion dollars] more than they 
will contribute to it out of their personal incomes. In 1952, 
the population received 61 billion rubles [6.1 billion dollars] 
more than it contributed to the budget. 

The state budget provides for expenditure on defense the 
sum of 110.2 billion rubles [11 billion dollars]. This sum 
represents 20.8 per cent of the budget’s entire expenditure, 
as against 23.6 per cent in 1952. When proposing the allo- 
cations for defense, the Government proceeded from the 
premise that we are obliged untiringly to perfect and strength- 
en the Soviet armed forces in order to insure the safety of our 
motherland and be ready to give a crushing rebuff to any 
aggressor who should seek to violate the peaceful life of the 
peoples of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Comrades, in connection with the debating of the budget, 
I would like to speak about certain urgent tasks in the sphere 
of industry and agriculture, the solution of which would 
enable us to implement more successfully our glorious task 
of insuring a further improvement in the material well-being 
of workers, collective farmers and intelligentsia, of all the 
Soviet people. The national economic results of the first half 
of 1953 as well as those of 1951 and 1952 show that the 
targets of the fifth Five Year Plan are being successfully ful- 
filled by our industry. 

The volume of industrial output in 1953 will be approxi- 
mately twice as great as in 1940. The 1953 output in the basic 
branches of heavy industry will be as follows: steel—more 
than 38 million tons [41.8 million U. S. tons], more than twice 
the 1940 figure; coal—more than 320 million tons [352 mil- 
lion U.S. tons], or 93 per cent more than in 1940; oil—more 
than 52 million tons [57.2 million U.S. tons], almost 70 per 
cent more than in 1940; cement--16 million tons [17.6 mil- 
lion U.S. tons], nearly three times as much as in 1940; elec- 
tricity, 133 billion kilowatt hours, or 2.8 times more than in 
1940. Output of the chemical industry will be trebled in com- 

parison with 1940; the production of machines and equip- 
ment will be increased 3.8 times. 

As for the production of consumer items, we have the fol- 
lowing picture. In 1953, production will be as follows: cotton 
fabrics—5.3 billion meters [5.8 billion yards], or 34 per cent 
more than in 1940; woolen textiles—more than 200 million 
meters [218 million yards], or approximately 70 per cent 
more than in 1940; silk fabrics—more than 400 million meters 
[436 million yards], or five times more than in 1940; sugar— 
3.6 million tons |4 million U.S. tons], or nearly 70 per cent 
more than in 1940; butter—400,000 tons [440,000 U.S. tons], 
which will surpass by nearly 80 per cent the prewar industrial 
production of butter. 
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These figures are eloquent evidence of the successes 
achieved by our industry. It is known that the party started 
the task of industrializing the country by developing heavy 
industry, metallurgy, the fuel and power industries and the 
development of our own machine building. Without this there 
could have been no talk of securing the independence of our 
motherland. 

The party has firmly and unswervingly implemented its 
line in the struggle against the Trotskyites and the right-wing 
capitulators and traitors who opposed the construction of the 
heavy industry and demanded the transfer of funds from 
heavy to light industry. Acceptance of these proposals would 
have meant the doom of our revolution, the doom of our 
country, for we would have found ourselves disarmed in the 
face of capitalist encirclement. 

Remember, Comrades, what our industry looked like when 
the party adopted the course aimed at the industrialization of 
the country. On the eve of the Fourteenth Party Congress in 
the 1924-25 economic year only 1,868,000 tons [2,055,000 
U.S. tons] of steel were being produced in the U.S.S.R., 
only 16,526,000 tons [18,179,000 U.S. tons] of coal were 
being extracted and the power stations were producing less 
than 3 billion kilowatt-hours of electric power. 

As in the production of ferrous and nonferrous metals, the 
extraction of coal and petroleum and the production of elec- 
tric power, we were the lowest in comparison with the large 
capitalist countries. 

We had no tractor, automobile, aviation or machine-build- 
ing industries. We had no chemical industry or agriculture- 
machine-building industry to speak of. Now our country has 
a powerful! and technically perfect heavy industry. In the 28 
years that have elapsed since the Fourteenth Party Congress 
the output of industrial production has*increased 29 times. 
We are now producing more than in J924-25: steel, by 21 
times; coal, by 19 times; electric power, by 45 times. 

The chemical industry and machine building have grown 
at an even faster rate. Most branches of these two industries 
have been set up from scratch. During this period new in- 
dustrial centers were set up in the Volga area, the Urals, 
Siberia, the Far East, in the districts of the European north, 
in Kazakhstan, the republics of Central Asia and Transcau- 
casia. 

We possess well-developed heavy industry in all the 
economic areas of our country. The solution of the problem of 
developing heavy industry as the first task has radically 
changed the relations between heavy and light industry in 
the whole volume of industrial production. 

At present, heavy industry employs about 70 per cent of 
all industrial workers. While in 1924-25 the share of means 
of production in the output of the whole industry of the 
Soviet Union amounted to 34 per cent, toward the end of the 
second Five Year Plan in 1937 it had already reached 58 per 
cent, and in 1953 about 70 per cent. Thus the relative pro- 
portion of heavy industry which in 1924-25—as in prerevolu- 
tionary Russia—was only one third, is now more than two 
thirds ot the total volume of industrial production. 

Parallel with the development of heavy industry, railway 
and water transport also developed in our country. Automo- 
bile and air transport have been created. In the period from 

1925 to 1953 the freight turnover of all transport increased 
13.5 times; at the same time the freight turnover of railway 
transport increased more than 15 times. 

We shall continue to develop in every way, heavy industry, 
metallurgy, fuel industry, the power, chemical and timber 
industries, machine building and the building industry. We 
shall develop and improve our transport; we must always 
remember that heavy industry constitutes the basis of the 
foundations of our socialist economy, because without the 
development of heavy industry it is impossible to insure the 
further development of light industry, the increased pro- 
ductivity of agriculture and the strengthening of the de- 
fensive power of our country. 
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The Government and the Central Committee of the party 
consider it essential to increase considerably the investment 
of funds for the development of the light industry, the food 
industry and, in particular, the fish industry; for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and to correct matters in the direction 
of obtaining a considerable increase in the targets of the 
production of articles used by the people; more widely to 
include in the production of consumer goods the machine 
building ‘and other enterprises of heavy industry. 

The urgent task lies in raising sharply in two or three years 
the population’s supply of foodstuffs and manufactured goods, 
meat and meat produce, fish and fish produce, butter, sugar, 
confectionery, textile, garments, footwear, crockery, furni- 
ture and other cultural and household goods; in raising con- 
siderably the supply to the population of all kinds of consumer 
goods. 

As is known, the fifth Five Year Plan provides for an in- 
crease in 1955 of consumer goods by approximately 65 per 
cent as against 1950. We have every possibility to develop 
the production of consumer goods on a scale to fulfill this 
task much sooner. One must not, however, be satisfied with 
the quantitative growth of the production of consumer goods. 
The question of the quality of all industrial goods for general 
consumption is of no less importance. It must be admitted 
that we are lagging behind with the quality of consumer 
goods and that we must introduce serious improvements in 
this matter. 

Now, on the basis of successes achieved in the develop- 
ment of heavy industry, we have all the conditions for 
organizing a sharp rise in the production of consumer goods; 
we have every possibility and we must do so. During the 
last 28 years the output of means of production has grown on 
the whole in our country about 55 times, while the produc- 
tion of consumer goods during the same period has increased 
by only about 12 times. 

A comparison of the 1953 production level with the pre- 
war year 1940, shows that during this period as well the out- 
put of means of production increased by over three times, 
while the production of consumer goods increased by 72 per 
cent. The volume of production of consumer goods which we 
have reached cannot satisfy us. Hitherto, we had no possi- 
bility of developing light industry and food industry at the 
same rate as heavy industry. 

At the present time we are able—and therefore we must— 
to insure a more rapid increase in the material and cultural 
levels of the life of the people, force by every means the 
development of our light industry. During a long period of 
time we directed our capital investments mainly toward the 
development of our heavy industry and transport. During the 
years of the five-year plans, i.e., since 1929 and up to 1952, 
for capital construction and for obtaining equipment, the 
amount of state funds invested, calculated in accordance 
with current prices, were: 

Equivalent 
Rubles in U. S. Dollars 
638 billion 63.8 billion 
193 billion 19.3 billion 
72 billion 7.2 billion 
94 billion 9.4 billion 


Heavy industry 
Transport 

Light industry 
Agriculture 


Many enterprises are still producing articles of an unsatis- 
factory quality, not meeting the needs of the requirements 
and tastes of the Soviet consumer. General consumer goods 
produced by our industry, though as a rule of solid quality, 
leave a great deal more to be desired in finish and. exterior 
appearance. 

To the shame of the workers of industry, the consumer 
frequently prefers to acquire goods of foreign production, 
only because they have a better finish. Meanwhile we have 
every possibility to produce good-quality and attractive textiles, 
good-quality smart clothes, and elegant footwear. We have 
every possibility to provide a good finish to all the goods 
which serve the satisfaction of the people’s requirements. 
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The Soviet people are right to demand from us, ani 5 


primarily from workers in industries producing consume, 
goods, durable, well-finished and high-quality goods, We 
must answer this demand by action. It is the duty of even 
enterprise to produce high-quality goods and to care Constant. 
ly for the durability and good finishing of production, 

The task consists of making a drastic change in the prody. 
tion of consumer goods and to insure a speedier developmen; 
of the light and food industries. But in order to insure ; 
drastic upsurge in the production of consumer goods we muy 
first of all care for the further development and upsurge of 
agriculture, which supplies the population with food and th 
light industry with raw material. 

Our socialist agriculture has attained great successes in i 
development. Year after year the communal economy ¢ 
collective farms is growing and becoming stronger, the pro 
duction of agricultural products is increasing. 

Our country is insured of bread. As compared with prewy 
times, state deliveries of cotton, sugar-beet and _livestod 
products have considerably increased. 

In 1952 there was delivered: raw cotton, 3,770,000 tox 
[4,147,000 U.S. tons], 1.7 times more than in 1940; sugy 
beets 22 million tons [24.2 million U.S. tons], almost 30 pe 
cent more than in 1940. Last vear the state deliveries of mex 
amounted to 3 million tons [3.3 million U.S. tons], which j 
1.5 times more than deliveries in 1940. Deliveries of mil 
were 10 million tons [11 million U.S. tons], or almost 1§ 
times more than in 1940. 

In addition to state procurements, our agriculture supplie 
a large quantity of meat, milk and other foodstufts throug, 
co-operative and collective-farm trade. The deliveries ¢ 
bread grain and other agricultural produce are being carrie) 
out this year successfully and in an organized manner. 

Great progress has been made in equipping agricultur 
with new and up-to-date machinery which made it possibk 
completely to mechanize many types of operations. to lighte 
the labors of the working peasantry and to render them mor 
productive. The successes of agriculture are considerabk 
They are the undoubted achievement of our collective farm 
state farms, of our socialist regime. 

However, it would have been a serious mistake not to se 
the lagging in many important branches of agriculture, not t 
notice that the present-day level of agricultural productim 
does not correspond to the increased technical equipment i 
agriculture, to the potentialities inherent in the collective 
farm regime. We have still quite a number of collective farm 
and even of entire districts, where agriculture is in: 
neglected state. 

In many districts of the country collective and state farms 
gather in low harvests of grain and other agricultural crop 
and allow big losses in the harvesting. As a consequence # 
the underdevelopment of agriculture, some of the collectiv 
farms still have insufficient revenues in money and kind aml 
give little to the collective farmers for every labor day i 
money, grain and other produce. 

It should be admitted that things are bad as regards tk 
development of livestock breeding. In this connection vt 
have not by far been sufficiently satisfying the growing neel 
of the population in meat, milk. eggs and other stock-bree- 
ing produce. It is known that before the war livestock breet 
ing was insufficiently deveioped. After the war, although cot 
siderable work was carried out in the rehabilitation and tk 
further development of the head of cattle, the lagging behial 
in the development of livestock breeding has not yet bea 
overcome. 

The speed in the increase of the head of cattle is still # 
sufficient, while the productivity of cattle continues to rema 
low. In many collective farms communal stockbreeding has § 
far failed to become as highly productive and as profitable 
branch of the economy as it should be. All this has an adve 
effect upon the economic position of collective farms and 
damaging the national economy. 
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serious lagging is also taking place in the production of 

toes and vegetables, which impedes the task of improving 
supplies of this produce to the population of towns and in- 
dustrial centers. Not to mention the fact that the shortage of 
atatoes hinders the development of stockbreeding. It is our 

‘ust important duty to put an end at the earliest possible 
goment to the neglected state of agriculture in the districts 
and collective farms which are lagging behind, to insure the 
rapid development and strengthening of the communal 
economy of collective farms, and on this basis considerably 
p increase the remuneration for working days to collective 
mers in the form of cash, grain and other produce. 

We must liquidate the intolerable lagging behind in the 
development of stockbreeding, create a firm basis for sup- 
les of fodder, provide suitable premises for cattle and 
owl, achieve a sharp increase in the productivity of stock- 
breeding and higher rates in the growth of numbers of cattle, 
paticularly of cows, we must overcome the lagging behind in 
the production of potatoes and vegetables in order to improve 
considerably supplies of these products to the populations of 
towns and industrial centers, and, in the next two years, raise 
the production of potatoes and vegetables to a volume which 
will not only fully satisfy the needs of the population and of 
manufacturing industry, but also the needs of cattle breeders 
as regards potatoes. 

It is our duty to insure a further, more rapid growth in the 
poduction of grain, bearing in mind that this is essential for 
nur country, not only for satisfying the growing needs of the 
population as regards bread, but also for the rapid develop- 
ment of stockbreeding and the supplying of grain to districts 
sowing industrial crops. 

In order to intensify the struggle against losses of crops and 
increase the amount of grain and other agricultural crops 
harvested, it is essential to put an end to the incorrect prac- 
tice of evaluating the results of the work of collective farms 
as regards the production of grain and other produce not on 
the basis of the amounts actually harvested but merely on the 
basis of apparent yields. We should not forget that our coun- 
try, our collective farms, can only be rich in crops actually 
stored in their barns, not in crops still out in the fields. 

We must go on in every way developing the production 
of industrial crops, primarily cotton, flax, sugar-beet and oil- 
bearing crops. The urgent task is, on the basis of a general 
upsurge of the whole national economy, and the further 
organizational-economic strengthening of collective farms, to 
achieve in our country within the next two or three years an 
abundance of food for the population and raw material for 
industry. 

In order to solve this task successfully the Government and 
the Central Party Committee have deemed it necessary to 
implement a number of major steps to insuie the further 
rapid upsurge of agriculture and primary measures for 
heightening the economic interest of collective and _ state 
famers in the development of lagging branches of agri- 
culture. 

One gannot regard as normal the existing situation when, 
for the development of certain branches of agriculture and 
certain agricultural crops such as, for instance, cotton, sugar- 
beet, tea and citrus crops, we have the essential economic 
stimuli for the collective farms and collective farmers, while 
the production of a number of other crops—potatoes, vege- 
tables, and the development of such a supremely important 
branch is livestock breeding—is not getting sufficient eco- 
nomic encouragement from the state. 

It is, of course, not a question of lowering the economic 
stimuli for collective and state farmers for increasing the 
production of cotton, sugar-beet and other crops, well en- 
couraged by the state. On the contrary, it is essential to go on 
exercising solicitude for the further all-embracing develop- 
ment of the production of these important crops. It is a 
question of implementing a number of measures for heighten- 
ing the material interest of collective farms and collective 
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farmers in increasing the production of potatoes, vegetables 
and the development of livestock breeding. 

Without increasing retail prices in trade, and unswervingly 
implementing the policy of their further lowering, the Gov- 
ernment and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
have this year already decided to increase the delivery prices 
of meat, milk, wool, potatoes and vegetables which are pro- 
duced to the state as obligatory deliveries; to organize on a 
large scale state purchase of surpluses of bread, vegetables, 
potatoes, meat, milk and other agricultural products at in- 
creased prices from collective farms and collective farmers 
who have tulfilled their obligatory deliveries; to develop on a 
wide scale collective-farm trade and to assist collective farms 
in the organization of the sales of the surplus of agricultural 
produce on collective-farm markets and through the con- 
sumers co-operative system. 

As well as increasing the material interests of collective 
farmers in the development of the communal economy of 
collective farms, the Government and the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party have decided also to improve and 
later to a great extent remove the incorrect attitude which 
originated in our country toward the private auxiliary farm- 
stead of the collective farmer. It is well known that, together 
with the communal economy which is the mainstay of the 
collective farm, every collective farmer—in accordance with 
the Collective Farm Statute—has an auxiliary farmstead in- 
tended to meet certain personal requirements of the collec- 
tive-farm family, as these requirements cannot yet be met 
fully trom the collective-farm economy. 

As a result of the shortcomings which existed in our country 
in the taxation policy with regard to private auxiliary farm- 
stead of collective farmers, there has occurred in recent years 
a certain decline in the income of collective farmers derived 
from their private auxiliary farmsteads. A reduction has been 
allowed to take place in the number of cattle, and particularly 
cows, forming a part of the private property of the collective 
farmstead, which is contrary to the policy of our party in the 
sphere of collective-farm development. 

In this connection the Government and the Central Com- 
mittee of the party deemed it necessary to adopt the policy 
of considerably reducing the norms of obligatory deliveries 
from the private auxiliary farmsteads of collective farms, and 
have decided, as already reported by the Minister of Finance, 
Zverev, to alter the system of agricultural taxation of collec- 
tive farmers to reduce the monetary tax on every collective 
farmstead on an average by approximately half, and to fully 
abolish the obligation to make up the underpayments of the 
agricultural tax remaining from past years. The state budget 
envisages allocations for increasing the prices for deliveries to 
the state of the products of livestock breeding, potatoes and 
vegetables. 

The state budget also takes into consideration the changes 
in the revenue in connection with the reduction in the size 
of the agricultural tax and the obligatory deliveries of prod- 
ucts of livestock breeding by collective farmers, as well as in 
connection with the implementation of measures aimed at the 
economic encouragement of collective farms and collective 
farmers, and also measures: in the sphere of the taxation 
policy. The income of collective farms and collective farmers 
has increased already in 1953 by over 13 billion rubles 
[1.3 billion dollars] and in the whole year—by over 20 billion 
rubles [2 billion dollars]. 

The state budget also provides appropriations for carrying 
out new, additional measures for considerably improving the 
mechanization and the electrification of agriculture, for in- 
creasing the production of chemical fertilizers and for increas- 
ing the agronomic and zootechnical assistance to the collec- 
tive farms. 

Among these measures primarily are the establishment of 
permanent cadres in the machine-tractor stations, or tractor 
drivers, mechanics and workers of other specializations, for 
the absence of such permanent cadres of mechanizers is one 
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of the main causes of the unsatisfactory use made of the ma- 
chines in agriculture; increase the supply to agriculture of 
machines and tractors, especially cultivator-tractors, and for 
increasing the repairing facilities of the machine-tractor 
stations; for increasing work on electrification of agriculture 
both by means of building new power stations and by con- 
necting machine-tractor stations, the collective farms and the 
state farms to the state power systems; for considerably in- 
creasing the supplies to the collective farms and the state 
farms of chemical fertilizers; for making permanently available 
to every collective farm the work of one or two specialists in 
agriculture and for maintaining them on the strength of the 
machine-tractor stations. 

All these measures will facilitate to a great extent the suc- 
cessful solution of the main task confronting the collective 
farms. the machine-tractor stations and the state farms—the 
task of increasing by every means the harvest vield of all 
agricultural crops, increasing the numbers of cattle while at 
the same time increasing the productivity of the cattle; in- 
creasing the. over-all production of goods from agriculture 
and cattle. 

During the present year, tor the development of agriculture 
the state proposes to spend, as laid down in the state budget 
and also from other state monies, a sum amounting to nearly 
52 billion rubles [5.2 billion dollars]. One should also bear in 
mind that, during the present vear, the collective farms will 
draw from the state 3.5 billion rubles [350 million dollars] 
for long-term credits for the development of the people's 
economy. The collective farms, themselves. out of their own 
funds, will, in 1953, make capital investments to the amount 
of not less than 17 billion rubles [1.7 billion dollars]. 

Comrades: We are faced with very great tasks for the de- 
velopment of agriculture. There is no doubt that, if all our 
collective farmers and agricultural workers, all our workers. 
engineers and technicians in industry producing agricultural 
machinery and fertilizers, if all of us together, with determina 
tion and perseverance, apply ourselves to our common task— 
the further development of agriculture—and if we do not 
spare for this « ur strength and means, then the task of pro- 
ducing during the next two or three years an abundance of 
food for the population and raw materials for our light in- 
dustry will be successfully accomplished. 

In connection with the further development of the in- 
dustry producing consumer goods and the upsurge of agri- 
culture, the task of all-around development of the goods turn- 
over and the task of improving the organization of state co- 
operative and collective-farm trade become still more im- 
portant. Our Soviet trade serves the interests and needs of the 
people. It is called upon to serve socialist society and to be 
conducive to the development and strengthening of socialist 
production and to link it with popular consumption. 

Through the wide network of state and co-operative shops 
and booths, trade warehouses and bases and collective-farm 
markets, a varied assortment of consumer goods, produced by 
our industry and agriculture, is being made available to the 
people. Soviet trade is also a vitally important link in the 
over-all system of production and economic relations between 
the state industry and collective-farm agriculture. Trade under 
socialism is and will remain for a long time the basic form ot 
distributing consumer goods between members of a socialist 
society, the basic form by means of which the growing per- 
sonal needs of toilers will be satisfied. 

In order that Soviet trade may successfully implement its 
functions, vitally necessary for the socialist society, we must 
show constant solicitude for its all-around development. The 
Government is daily engaged in questions dealing with the 
development of Soviet trade. This is reflected in the constant 
growth of the number of goods directed into the trade net- 
work, in the systematic reduction of prices for foodstuffs and 
industrial goods. in the expansion of the network of trade 
enterprises and the all-around assistance to collective farmers 
in the sale of their surplus agricultural produce. 
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In order to satisfy the growing purchasing power of ¢ 
population, the Government adopted in recent months add 
tional measures for the development of the turnover of on 
by means of an increase of the production of consumer Bond 
and of supplying goods for the market at the 4 
other sources. 

In the production of mass consumer goods a large numbe 
of machine-building plants are taking part. As a result of 
these measures an additional quantity of goods worth 39 jj. 
lion rubles [3.2 billion dollars] will enter the trade this yey 
above the 312 billion rubles [31.2 billion dollars] primar 
detailed for sale to the population from April to Decembe 
1953. 

At the same time, stocks have been increased of the goo 
in great demand by the population and notably of cottm 
wool and silk fabrics, ready-made garments, furniture, kitchy 
utensils, vegetable oils, and animal fats. sve fish. meg 
and canned goods. The sale of top-grade wheat flour has bey 
increased. The sales to the population of timber and buildigg 
materials and such industrial goods as cars, motorcycles, }, 
cycles, refrigerators, television and radio sets and so on a 
being increased. 

The measures which are being carried out begin to vie 
results. As is known, the volume of retail trade in 1952 j. 
creased, as compared with the previous year, by 10 per cert 
In the first quarter of this year it has increased by 7 per cer 
and in the second quarter already by 23 per cent, as cop. 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. This 5 
however, insufficient. 

We cannot be satisfied with the present volume of gook 
turnover, Moreover, there are serious shortcomings in tk 
organization of the trade itself. In a number of districts ty 
trade in all articles necessary for the population has not \ 
been organized. There are not infrequent cases where; 
customer wanting to buy some article or other has to go} 
another town or another district. The trade planning orgai 
zations must carefully study the demand of the populatin 
for various articles. The necessity for an all-sided analysis 
the demand and of all the various needs of the populatiay 
follows from the very essence of Soviet trade. 

Only on this basis can a better distribution of trade stock 
among the districts be organized. The task consists of having 
in the country within the next two or three years enougi 
food and industrial articles to enable all necessary goods ti 
be bought in every town, in every agricultural district. Tx 
Five Year Plan provides for an increase of. the state and @ 
operative retail-trade turnover by about 70 per cent in 195 
as compared with 1950. We will possess all the means i 
fulfill this task by 1954. 

Trade organizations are shouldering a great responsibil 
also for the quality of mass-consumption goods. Trade mw 
make wide use of its available economic levers in ordert 
exert active influence on production in the interests of a great 
output of articles demanded by the population and to redut 
output of articles for which the population shows no demaid 

Comrades, in the cause of the improved well-being of te 
nation, an important part is played by the further improve 
ment of housing conditions, health service, the developmet 
of the network of schools and establishments for childra 
Although betore the war, and especially in the postwar yeas 
large housing schemes were carried out, housing needs # 
far from being satisfied, and acute shortages in this respe 
are felt everywhere. This is especially manifest in tows 
because town populations have grown appreciably. Accordid 
to the 1926 census, we had a town population of 26 millia 
In 1940 there were 61 million, and the present town poput 
tion is about 80 million. 

During the current year, state capital investments in how 
building have been considerably increased and their agg 
gate sum is nearly four times the expenditure made for ti 
purpose in 1940. However, the building of dwelling hous 
is still being carried out badly. House-building plans are 1 
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being completely fulfilled. Funds envisaged for these pur- 

by the state are not being fully utilized. 

Many executives in ministries and local Soviet and party 
organizations do not pay sufficient attention to house build- 
ing. We still have a good number of such economic workers 
yho do not bother about housing. When building new enter- 
prises, houses for the workers and employes of these enter- 
rises are on Many occasions not built in sufficient numbers 
and therefore big man-power difficulties often arise on the 
newly built plants. 

Many builders have adopted the evil practice of putting 
into use new houses with many items incomplete and care- 
lesly finished off, which reduces the value of these dwellings 
ad provokes the justifiable reproaches of the workers. The 
tk is to improve house building and insure the definite 
fulfillment of the Government assignments for the building 
and repair of houses. 

We also need more schools, children’s and medical estab- 
lshments. The national economic plan for 1953 envisaged 
an increase, Compared with last vear, in the building of 
schools of 30 per cent, in kindergartens and _ children’s 
ceches of 40 per cent, and in hospitals, 54 per cent. The 
building of schools, hospitals and children’s establishments 
this year, despite all shortcomings, is proceeding at a swifter 
pace than all other types of construction. 

However, there are many cases of the funds allocated not 
being fully used and the building of schools and children’s 
establishments being late. The plan for building children’s 
establishments is being badly implemented on enterprises of 
the light industry where, as is known, many women work 
and where, therefore, the question of kindergartens and 
children’s creches is particularly important. 

The building of children’s establishments is progressing 
wsatisfactorily in the Ukraine, Belorussia and several prov- 
inces of the R.S.F.S.R. In the task of expanding the network 
and improving the work of schools, hospitals, creches and 
kindergartens, great responsibility rests with the Ministry of 
Health and local administrative and party organs, upon 
which it is incumbent that they intensify their efforts to 
luild schools, children’s and medical establishments and to 
devote more attention to this sphere. 

Comrades, in order to solve the urgent tasks facing us in 
the sphere of industry and agriculture, and to improve the 
welfare of the people, it is essential to raise our whole eco- 
nomic and organizational work to a new considerably higher 
level. It would be incorrect not to see considerable short- 
comings in the work of state and economic organs, which 
considerably damage the national economy. 

These shortcomings have been reterred to in the decisions 
ad our party’s Nineteenth Congress. One must admit that 
ministries and local party and local government bodies are 
still unsatisfactorily implementing the directives of the Con- 
gress and are not taking the required steps to improve the 
work of providing leadership of enterprises; the task now is 
to eliminate more energetically existing shortcomings. 

An example of unsatisfactory leadership of enterprises is 
provided by the lack of attention of our economic, financial 
and planning bodies to the problem of reducing production 
costs. It is well known that production costs are the funda- 
mental indexes which characterize the quality of the entire 
work of an enterprise. 

At the same time many economic leaders, forgetting this, 
ae showing little interest in the problem of the profitability 
of enterprises. In a number of industrial branches the tasks 
laid down by the state plan for reducing production costs of 
industrial products and for increasing the productivity of 
labor were not fulfilled during the first six months of 1953. 

Many enterprises which are running at a loss still exist in 
industry, enterprises in which production costs are higher 
than the prices laid down for this output. 

Losses incurred by such enterprises are covered at the ex- 
pense of profitable properly working enterprises. The ex- 
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istence of factories, enterprises and mines which are running 
at.a loss and which are living at the expense of leading 
enterprises, undermines the foundations of cost accounting to 
our industry, does not create the necessary incentive for a 
further increase of accumulations and is adversely affecting 
the growth of revenue of the state budget. There are very 
many enterprises working at a loss and the losses are indeed 
high in the coal and timber industries. 

Many enterprises of these branches for a number of years 
have failed to fulfill the plans for the reduction of production 
costs and the increase of labor productivity. As a result of this, 
the production costs in the timber and coal industries are still 
high, while high production costs of coal and timber impede 
the reduction of prices, not only for coal and timber, but also 
for many other industrial goods. The losses of unprofitable in- 
dustrial enterprises amounted in 1952 to 16 billion rubles [1.6 
billion dollars]. Considerable losses were allowed to occur 
at unprofitable enterprises also in the first half of 1953. 

The bad state of affairs with regard to the implementa- 
tion of the plan for the reduction of production costs is preva- 
lent not only in industry. The cost of building is still high, 
and losses are running high in the majority of building 
organizations. Many machine-tractor stations do not fulfill 
the planned targets in respect of the cost of works. The reduc- 
tion of costs of river transportation is in an unsatisfactory 
state. The plans for the reduction of overheads in trade are 
not being fulfilled. The decisive factor in the reduction of 
production costs of the goods is the growth of labor produc- 
tivity at all enterprises. We have all possibilities at hand for 
a more successful solution of this task. 

The advanced technology of our enterprises correctly used 
enables the labor of workers to be facilitated more and more 
and insures the uninterrupted growth of labor productivity. 
Of enormous significance for increased productivity of com- 
munal labor and reduced production costs is the correct, 
rational organization of production, the raising of the rela- 
tive proportion of the workers directly engaged on the main 
production processes at the expense of auxiliary, maintenance 
and ancillary personnel. Reduced production costs and _in- 
creased labor productivity in all branches of production are of 
decisive significance in improving the material well-being of 
the Soviet people. 

The higher productivity of labor at our undertakings means 
lower production costs, lower prices of products and com- 
modities, and a higher standard of living for the people. The 
task consists of putting an end to the negligent attitude to 
production costs, questions insuring the systematic reduction 
of production costs and achieving the profitability of every 
enterprise. In order to solve successfully the task facing us, it 
is essential substantially to raise the responsibility and culture 
in the work of all links of state and economic administration. 

During recent months ministries were enlarged by merging 
and ministers’ powers considerably increased. These measures 
are producing their positive results in the administration of 
the economy and have enabled nearly 6.5 billion rubles [650 
million dollars] to be saved this year. But it must be admitted 
that the maintenance of the administrative apparatus is still 
costing a great deal. The Government will continue to im- 
prove the work of the state apparatus and still more decisive- 
ly reduce its maintenance costs. At the same time it must be 
stated that we shall have to make certain corrections to the 
reorganization of ministries which is being carried out in 
connection with the new tasks for further developing indi- 
vidual branches of the national economy. 

Our national economy is confidently advancing along the 
road of further upsurge. The source of our strength is the 
mighty activity and initiative of workers, collective farmers 
and intelligentsia. We have enormous possibilities for the 
implementation of our main task—the maximum satisfaction of 
the steadily growing material and cultural demands of the 
people. We are firmly convinced that we shall solve these 
problems in a brief space of time. 
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Here is one of the great editorials of our day. It ap- 
peared last week as a comment on Malenkov’s state- 
ment that the Soviet Union now has the H-bomb. 

It is the best answer that can be made at this time to 
the threat to world peace implied in the Malenkov 
speech. 

For, as The Times says, to give way now is not the 
means of avoiding atomic war, and we must therefore 
reject the way of appeasement because “retreat will not 
save us, nor will it save civilization.”” Unless physi- 
cally attacked, we “shall fight with ideas and not by 
instruments of death.” But, if the Soviet rulers “take 
the sword, the free world will certainly see to it that 
they and their system perish by the sword.” 

This is timely advice to the Soviet regime. 

Some of the thoughts expressed in this editorial have 
been emphasized heretofore on this page, but here they 
are succinctly and forcefully presented by one of the 
leading daily newspapers of the United States.—David 
Lawrence, Editor. 


FuLL TEXT OF NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL: 

Mr. Malenkov may have been lying, and he may not, 
when he said that Russia now has the hydrogen bomb. 
However the case may be, the only safe course for the 
free nations to pursue is to act as though Russia already 
had the bomb. Some day she will have it, and then we 
must face destiny’s tragic question: Is the continued 
freedom of the free world worth its possible cost? That 
cost could be not only many millions of lives but the 
total wreck of a great part of our material civilization. 

The choices are few. One would be a so-called pre- 
ventive war. Communist morality would permit Russia 
to start such a war if the gang in the Kremlin thought 
they had a chance of success. Democratic morality, on 
the other hand, forbids such an aggression, and no 
democratic people would approve or support it. 

A second choice would be to placate Russia by mak- 
ing concessions. The first concessions might seem of 
secondary importance: a Communist-rigged election in 
Korea or Germany; tolerance of a Russian-controlled 
puppet Government in Austria; a blind eye to Com- 
munist advance in Indochina and Burma and Malaya. 
But the autocracies grow by what they feed upon. One 
concession would lead to another until Western Eu- 
rope, the Far East, the Middle East, Africa, already 
tortured by the mad folly of racial discrimination, all 
would come under Communist—that is to say, Russian 
—domination. 

By this whittling down process the free world, even 
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with the support of countries that are anti-Communist 
if not precisely free, would grow steadily smaller and 
weaker. We cannot suppose, even so, that Russia would 
be allowed to attain world supremacy without a strug- 
gle. But this struggle, desperately accepted by the 

dwindling free world, would fail. To win in this 

great crisis of humanity, liberty must at all costs 

stand its ground. To give way is not the means of 

avoiding atomic war. To give way now is to incur the 

frightful risk of communism ruling over an abomina- 

tion of desolation. 

When the choices are:so stated it becomes clear that 
the democracies, despite their innate hatred of violence, 
must reject the way of appeasement. Russia’s posses- 
sion of the H-bomb, if indeed she does now possess it, 
changes no moral law. If freedom was good before this, 
it is still good; if it is man’s destiny to be a creative in- 
dividual and not a worm in a dunghill, that is still his 
destiny: if freedom can be defended only by the shed- 
ding of blood, then men will so defend it in preference 
to the living death of the slave state. 

Moscow should be made to understand that this is 
inevitably democracy’s opinion and intent. It is true 
that the dictators’ creed does not admit any appeal to 
humanity or to common sense. We may, however, im- 
press upon them that in spite of today’s terrible dangers 
we are resolute that if they take the sword the men of 
the free world will certainly see to it that they and their 
system perish by the sword. 

With this message which the free world must of its 
very nature send to Russia’s rulers there must go a mes- 
sage to all the masses of mankind, including those un- 
der Communist despotism. To those masses we can 
truthfully say that democracy stands for life and for 
peace and for goodwill among men; that free men are 
never the enemies of other free men; that unless this 
and other free nations are physically attacked we shall 
fight by ideas and not by the instruments of death; that 
if ever the atomic weapon is loosed in its full horror on 
this earth it will not be by our desire. 

But retreat will not save us, nor will it save civiliza- 
tion. This country and the majority of its brothers in 
the United Nations stand and have stood for seven years 
for the international control and peaceful development 
of atomic energy. The faith which makes this position 
possible will be a vastly more powerful force in the 
world than any material weapon—even that fearful one 
which harnesses and projects the violence of the sun 
itself. The ultimate weapon is not the H-bomb. It is 
man’s instinct and determination to be free. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better! 


Among shippers of carload freight, the symbol of Sentinel 
Service has become a symbol of dependability. When you call 
this Baltimore & Ohio service to your aid, you can count on 
the accuracy of published schedules—not just from city to city, 


but from siding to siding! 


SCHEDULE INTERRUPTION of a car immediately calls 
the ‘Automatic Records” feature of Sentinel Service into action. 
Shipper and receiver are notified at once, then advised again 
when car is reforwarded. An all-round boon for the smooth 


maintenance of production. Ask our man! 


OFF LINE? Sentinel Service can benefit you, too; it is 


applied to your cars while they are on B&O lines. 
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Marge and Gower Champion have danced their way into 
America’s heart in movies, stage and television. They're among the 
many stars who smoke America’s most popular cigarette, Camels! 


“> Camels agree with more peopl 


= oe than any other cigarette! 


. : AR MORE people smoke 
ole) yams. | = ’ FACTS! Camels than any other cigarette. 
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‘ LATEST PUBLISHED FIGURES* SHOW What does this mean to you? 
my } CAMELS FAR AHEAD OF EVERY OTHER BRAND: It means just this: to be so popular, 
MEL Camels must give smokers more 
CAME, enjoyment 
oie Diet aii tad Wine Rrra Make the 30-day Camel test. 


2d: | TT AGE) Smoke only Camels for 30 days and 

Ze. aa, find out how Camel’s rich, full 

: Camel’s lead over 3rd Place Brand , ‘ 

3 PLACE ---- a flavor and cool, friendly mildness 
FO sean — please you, pack after pack. 


b Camel's lead over 4th Place Brand ind See if Camels don’t give you more 


BRAND | a —— smoking pleasure than you've 
*From Printers’ Ink, 1963 ever had before! 
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